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ANCIENT GARDEN BEDS OF MICHIGAN. \ 


(Read before the Detroit Scientific Association, December, 1876.) 
‘BY BELA HUBBARD. 


In a paper read before this Association last winter I alluded 
to a class of works of the Mound-Builders existing in Michigan, of 
unknown age and origin, and which have received the name of 


“ Garden-Beds.” 

An unusual importance attaches to these remains of a lost race, 
from the fact that they have been almost entirely overlooked by 
archeologists, and that of those which were so numerous and promi- 
nent forty, or even thirty years ago, nearly every trace has disap- 
peared. For any knowledge beyond the scanty details hitherto 
recorded we are forced to rely apon the recollections of the “oldest 
inhabitants.” We know how uncertain this reliance often is, and 
were it otherwise, we cannot but recognize the rapidity with which 
we are losing our hold of this kind of testimony, and the very brief 
period at which it must cease altogether. 

THE EARLUEST MENTION OF THESE RELICS, 
which, I find, is by Haven, in his “ Archeology of the United 
States.” It is the Report of Verandrier, who, with several French 
associates, explored this region before 1748. He found in the west- 
ern wilderness “large tracts free from wood, many of which are 
everywhere covered with furrows, as if they had formerly been 
plowed and sown.” 

Schoolcraft was the first to give to the world any accurate and 
systematic account of these “ furrows.” Indeed, he is the only 
author of note who honors this interesting class of the works of the 
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Mound-Builders with more than the most meagre mention. Ob- 
servations were made by him as early as 1827. He gives figures 
of two kinds of beds, and he records the fact, that “the garden 
beds, and not the mounds, form the most prominent, and, by far, 
the most striking and characteristic antiquarian monuments of this 
district of country.” 

Another writer of early date, still resident of our State, John 
T. Blois, published, in 1839, in -his ‘‘Gazeteer of Michigan,” a 
detailed description, with a diagram, of one kind of the beds. 

No mention is made of these remains by Priest or by Baldwin. 
Foster devotes to them less than a single page of his voluminous 
work, and only says, in effect, that “they certainly indicate a 
methodical cultivation, which was not practiced by the Red man.” 

Dr. Lapham describes a few of this kind of remains which 
were found upon the western shore of Lake Michigan, as “ consist- 
ing of low parallel ridges, as if corn had been planted in driils. 
They average four feet in width, and twenty-five of them have been 
counted in the space of one hundred feet.” 

Yet these relics constitute a unique feature in the antiquities of 
our country. ‘They are of especial interest to us, from the fact that 
they were not only the most prominent of our antiquities, but, with 
the exception referred to in Wisconsin, they are confined to our 
State. 

Some investigations, by no means thorough, enable me to de- 
fine more accurately and fully than has been heretofore done the 
different kinds of these beds, which I shall attempt to classify, 
according to the most reliable information obtained. But I must 
first define 


THEIR SITUATION, EXTENT AND CHARACTER, 


The so-called “Garden Beds” were found in the valleys of 
the St. Joseph and Grand Rivers, where they occupied the most 
fertile of the prairie land and burr-oak plains, principally in the 
counties of St. Joseph, Cass and Kalamazoo. 

They consist of raised patches of ground, separated by sunken 
paths, and were generally arranged in plats or blocks of parallel 
beds. ‘These varied in dimensions, being from five to sixteen feet 
in width, in length from twelve to more than one hundred feet, and 
in height six to eighteen inches. 
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The tough sod of the prairie had preserved very sharply all 
the outlines. According to the universal testimony, these beds were 
laid out and fashioned with a skill, order and symmetry which dis- 
tinguishe1 them from the ordinary operations of agriculture, and 
were combined with some peculiar features that belong to no recog- 
nized system of horticultural art. 

In the midst of diversity, sufficient uniformity is discoverable 
to “ay me to group the beds and gardens, as in the following 


CLASSIFICATIONS : 


1. Wide convex beds, in parallel rows, without paths, composing 
independent plats. (Width of beds 12 feet, paths none, length 
74 to 115 feet.) Fig. 1. 

. Wide convex beds, in parallel rows, separated by paths of same 
width, in independent plats. (Width of bed 12 to 16 feet ; 
paths same ; length, 74 to 132 feet.) Fig. 2. 

. Wide and parallel beds, separated by narrow paths, arranged in 
a series of plats longitudinal to each other. (Width of beds 
14 feet ; paths, 2 feet; length, 100 feet.) Fig. 3. 

. Long and narrow beds, separated by narrower paths and 
arranged in a series of longitudina! plats, each plat divided 
from the next by semi-circular heads. (Width of beds 5 feet ; 
paths, 1} feet; length, 100 feet; height, 18 inches). Fig. 4. 

. Parallel beds, arranged in plats similar to class 4, but divided 
by circular heads. (Width of beds, 6 feet; paths, 4 feet ; length, 
12 to 40 feet ; height, 18 inches). Fig. 5. 

. Parallel beds, of varying widths and lengths, separated by nar- 
row paths, and arranged in plats of two or more at right 
angles N. and S., E. and W., to the plats adjacent). Width 
of beds, 5 to 14 feet ; paths, 1 to 2 feet; length, 12 to 30 feet ; 
height, 8 inches.) Figures a, 6, and ¢, are varieties. Fig. 6. 

. Parallel beds, of uniform width and length, with narrow paths, 
arranged in plats or blocks, and single beds, at varying 
angles. (Width of beds, 6 ft; paths, 2 feet; length, about 
30 feet; height, 10 to 12 inches.) Fig. 7. 

. Wheel-shaped plats, consisting of a circular bed, with beds of 
uniform shape and size radiating therefrom, all separated by 
narrow paths. (Width of beds, 6 to 20 feet; paths, 1 foot 
length, 14 to 20 feet.) Fig. 8. 
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LOCALITIES. 


I present diagrams of each of these classes or kinds of beds on 
a scale of thirty-two feet to one inch. Of these only those num- 
bered 1, 2, and 4 have ever before been delineated, to my knowl- 
edge. (See figures.) Nos.3and 5 are described by Schoolcraft 
and Blois, while the others are figured as well—1 and 2 by School- 
eraft, and 4 by Blois. No. 3, according to the latter, consists of 
five plats, each 100 feet long, 20 beds in each plat. Schoolcraft 
does not give the exact localities, and I am unable to state whether 
beds of the same class have been noticed by other observers. As to 
their extent, his language is, “The beds are of various sizes, cov- 
ering generally from 20 to 100 acres.” Some are reported to em- 
brace even 300 acres. Plats of beds are undoubtedly here referred to. 

Of the plat figured by Blois (No. 4.), the writer says: “ They 
are found a short distance from Three Rivers, on one side of an oval 
prairie, surrounded by burr-vak plains. The prairie contains three 
hundred acres. The garden is judged to be half a mile in length by 
one-third in breadth, containing about one hundred acres, regularly 
laid out in beds running north and south, in the form of parallelo- 
grams, five feet in width and one hundred in length, and eighteen 
inches deep.” The distinctive peculiarity of these beds is what 
Blois calls the “semi-lunar” head, at the extremity of each bed, 
separated from them by a path, as represented. 

Class 6, so far as my own inquiries warrant, represents the form 
and arrangement which is most common, viz.: that of a series of 
parallel beds, formed into blocks of two or more, alternating with 
other similar blocks placed at right angles to them. (See Figures 
a,b, and c.) The prevailing width of the bed is five or six feet, 
and that of the paths one and a-half to two feet. The length of the 
plats or blocks varies, the average being about twenty feet. Gar- 
dens of this kind were found by the early settlers, at Schoolcraft ; . 
the burr-oak plains at Kalamazoo; Toland’s prairie; Prairie-Ronde, 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. Henry Little says, that in 1831 they were very numerous 
on the plains where now stands the village of Kalamazoo; and 
south of the mound, eight or ten acres were entirely covered by 
them. 

Mr. E. Laken Brown confirms this account, and says they 
reminded him of Old New England Gardens, being very regular 
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and even, and the beds five feet by twelve or fourteen feet. In 
1832 the outlines were very distinct, and the burr-oak trees on them 
as large as any in the vicinity. Mr. A. T. Prouty concurs as to 
the extent covered, but thinks the beds were six feet by twenty-five 
to forty long. On the farm of J. T. Cobb, section 7, town of 
Schoolcraft, the beds were quite numerous as late as 1860. There 
must have been 15 acres of them on his land. The “sets” would 
average five or six beds each. Neighbors put the number of acres 
covered with them in 1830, within the space of a mile, at one 
hundred. 

Fig. 6-b, of class 6, is from a drawing by James R. Cumings, 
of Galesburg, of a garden in which the beds are of more than usual 
diversity in width and length. H.M. Shafter and Roswell Ran- 
som, old settlers, say that three or four acres on the edge of the 
prairie, at this place, were covered with the beds. On the farm ot 
the latter in the town of Comstock, of one hundred acyes, there 
were not less than ten acres of beds, six feet by twenty-five to forty, 
arranged in alternate blocks, having a north and south and east and 
west direction. 

Fig. 6-c. is from a drawing by Mr. Shafter. 

The series represented by Class 7, (fig. 7) were found at Prairie 
Ronde. They are platted and described to me by Messrs. Cobb & 
Prouty. They differ from the more ordinary form of No. 6, in the 
arrangement of the blocks or sets of beds, which is here not at right 
angles, but at various and irregular angles, also in the single beds 
outlying. ‘The number of beds in each block is also greater than 
usual. 

Class 8 is established on the authority of Henry Little and 
A. T. Prouty, of Kalamazoo. The figure delineated is from the 
descriptions and dimensions given by the former. The diameter of 
the circular bed and the length of the radiating ones are each 
twenty-five to thirty feet. The latter describes two of similar de- 
sign, but of smaller dimensions, the centre bed being only six feet 
in diameter, and the radiating ones twenty feet. All occurred at 
Kalamazoo, and in immediate association with the other forms of 
beds at that place, represented generally by Class 6. 

There is reason for supposing that there may have existed another 
class of beds, differing altogether from any I have represented, 
from expressions used by both Schoolcraft and Blois. The former 
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speaks of “ enigmatical plats of variously shaped beds ;” and further 
“nearly all the lines of each area or sub-area of beds, are rectangular 
and parallel. Others admit of half circles and variously curved beds, 
with avenues, and are differently grouped and disposed.” 

The latter says, the beds “appear in various fanciful shapes.” 
Some are laid off in rectilineal and curvilineal figures, either dis- 
tinct or combined in a fantastic manner, in parterres and scolloped 
work, with alleys between, and apparently ample walks leading in 
different directions.” 

This language is too vague to enable me to construct a diagram, 
nor have I any confirmation to offer from other sources. The rep- 
utation of the writers will not allow us to consider the descriptions 
fanciful, but it is possible to suppose they were misled by the rep- 
resentations of others. 


WERE THESE VERITABLE GARDENS ? 

To answer this question, we must proceed according to the doc- 
trine of probabilities. All opinions seem to agree, that these relics 
denote some species of cultivation ; and that they are very different 
from those left by the field culture of any known tribes of In- 


dians. Nor do we find aay similar remains in connection with the 
works of the Mound-Builders, which exist, on so extensive a scale, 
through the valley of the Mississippi river, although those un- 
known builders were undoubtedly an agricultural people. 

The principal crop of the Indians is maize, and this was never 
cultivated by them in rows, but in Aills, often large, but always 
disposed in a very irregular manner. As little do these beds re- 
semble the deserted fields of modern agriculture. On the other 
hand, the resemblance of many of the plats to the well-laid out 
garden beds of our own day is very striking; while the curvilinear 
forms suggest analogies quite as strong to the modern “pleasure- 
garden.” 

The nearest approach to anything resembling horticultural opera- 
tions among Indian tribes, within the historic period, is noticed by 
Jones, who refers to a practice, among some of the Southern Indians, 
of setting upart separate pieces of ground for each family. This 
author quotes from Capt. Ribault’s “ Discovery of Terra Florida,” 
published in London, 1568. “They labor and till the ground, 
sowing the fields with a grain called Mahis, whereof they make 
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their meal, and in their gardens they plant beans, gourds, cucum- 
bers, citrons, peas, and many other fruits and roots unknown to us. 
Their spades and mattocks are made of wood, so well and fitly as 
is possible.” 

In the St. Joseph valley I learned of numerous places, widely 
apart, where the labor and skill of our ancient horticulturists were 
apparent in small gardens, laid out in different styles, and with an 
eye to the picturesque ; as if each family had not only its separate 
garden patch, but had used it for the display of its own peculiar 
taste. 

Historians tell us of the Aztees, that they had gardens, in which 
were cultivated various plants, for medicinal uses, as well as for 
ornament. Was there something analogous to this in the Michigan 
Nation? Did the latter also have botanical gardens? May we 
accord to this unknown people a considerable advance in science, in 
addition to a cultivated taste, and an eye for symmetry and beauty, 
which is without precedent among the pre-historic people of this 
continent, north of Mexico. 


ASSOCIATED AND CONTEMPORANEOUS RELICS. 


These extensive indications of ancient culture necessarily imply 
a settled and populous community. We are led, therefore, to look 
for other evidences of the numbers and character of the people who 
made them.’ But here an extraordinary fact presents itself; such 
evidence is almost wanting! The testimony of nearly every one 
whom I have consulted — men who were among the first of the 
white race to break up the sod, that for ages had consecrated these 
old garden lands, — agrees in the fact, that almost none of the 
usual aboriginal relics were found ; no pottery ; no spear and arrow 
heads ; no implements of stone; not even the omnipresent pipe. 
Tumuli, or burial mounds of the Red man, are not uncommon, 
though not numerous, in Western Michigan, but have no recog- 
nized association with the garden race. 

Upon the St. Joseph and Colorado rivers, and in the town of 
Prairie Ronde exist several small circular and rectangular embank- 
ments, resembling the lesser works of the Mound-Builders so nu- 
merous in Ohio. But no connection can be traced between these 
detached earthworks and the garden beds. None of them seem to 
have been the bases of buildings, nor do they give indication of 
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any religious origin or rites. There are no traces of dwellings, and 
the soil which has so sacredly preserved the labor of its occupants, 
discloses not even their bones ! 

At Three Rivers, and in Gilead, Branch County, are some an- 
cient embankments, which are probably referable to this people, 
and may pass for works of defence. That at the first-named place 
was notably extensive. It consisted only of an earth embankment, 
about six feet in height, extending between two forks of a river, a 
mile apart. It thus enclosed a large area, and with a sufficient 
garrison might have withstood the siege of a large army of barba- 
rous warriors. 

It seems strange, indeed, that these garden beds, suggestive as 
they are, should be the only memorials of a race which has left 
such an evidence of civilized advancement, and was worthy of 
more enduring monuments! We may reasonably conclude, that 
they were a people of peaceable disposition, of laborious habits, and 
of esthetic if not scientific tastes ; that they lived in simple and 
patriarchal style, subsisting on the fruits of the earth, rather than 
of the chase. Their dwellings and their tools were of wood, and 
have perished. ‘This simple record of their character and labors is 
all, it may be, we can ever know. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE GARDEN BEDS. 


But is this all/? May we not form some reasonable conjecture 
as to the period in which these gardezers lived ? 

A fact mentioned by Dr. Lapham furnishes a species of evidence, 
as to the relative antiquity of the garden beds of Wisconsin, as 
compared with the animal mounds. They were found overlying 
the latter ; from which he infers, of course, a more recent origin. 
We may also suppose a considerably more recent age, since it is not 
likely that the race could have thus encroached upon the works of 
another, until long after these had been abandoned, and their re- 
ligious or other significance forgotten. 

The date of the abandonment of the beds may be approximately 
fixed, by the age of the trees found growing upon them. One of 
these, mentioned by Schoolcraft, cut down in 1837, had 335 corti- 
cal layers. This carries the period back as far as 1502, or some 
years prior to the discovery of the country by the French. How 
long these labors were abandoned before this tree commenced its 
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Fig. 5. 
Ancient Garden Beds, Western Mich. 
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Ancient Garden Plats, Kalamazoo County, Mich. 
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Ancient Garden Beds, St. Joseph Riv. Valley, Mich. 
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growth may not be susceptible of proof. Early French explorers 
do not appear to have been interested in the question, and it does. 
not seem to me necessary to go further back than the three centu-. “ 
ries during which that tree had flourished, for a period quite long 
enough to have crumbled into indistinguishable dust every trace of 
wooden dwellings and implements, as well as of the bodies of their 
fabricators, it the latter received only simple earth burial. 

At the time of the arrival of the French the country was in 
possession of Algonquin tribes, who emigrated from the St. Law- 
rence about the middle uf the 16th century. They were ignorant 
of the authors of these works, and were not more advanced in the 
arts of culture than the other known tribes. 

It is probable that the few defensive works, I have mentioned, 
were erected by this settled and peaceful race of gardners, as 
places of temporary refuge for the women and children, against the 
raids of the warlike tribes living eastward of them. The larger 
one may have served for the general defence, in a time of sudden 
and great emergency. It is probable that on some such occasion 
they were surprised by their savage and relentless foes, and were 
overwhelmed, scattered or exterminated. 

Most of the facts I have been able to present are gathered, in 
large part, from the memories—of course not always exact or reli- 
able—of early settlers, and after modern culture had for many 
years obliterated the old. 

It is perhaps useless to regret, that these most interesting and 
unique relics of a lost people have so completely perished, through 
the greed of the dominant race; or that they could not have re- 
ceived, while they yet remained, the more exact and scientific scru- 
tiny which is now being applied to the antiquities of our land. 
Much that might then have been cleared up, must now remain 
forever involved in mystery, or left to conjecture. 





[Norse sy THE Eprror.—The sense of beauty manifest among the primitive population of 
this continent is inost remarkable. This is shown in their choice of locations, in many of 
their articles of use, such as arrow-heads, spear-heads, and other implements, and espe- 
cially in earth-works and their architectural structures. There are earth-works in Ohio 
which seem to have been constructed’ with no other design than as ornaments— the 
beauties of nature receiving additions from the art of her children. A rare taste and 
skill have been exercised in the construction of these works; and the selection of the spot 
for them has been with a wonderful adaptation to the surrounding scenery. Such works, 
even at the present time, if fortunately left iree from the vaudal hands of the modern 
agriculturist, form striking specimens of genuine landscape gardening. 

The “‘Gardén Beds’ may have been only one feature of this wonderful cultus of a Race 
which has passed away, the remains of a system of Horticulture which was spread over 
the valley of the Mississippi, but which has long been trampled upon and thrown into 
irrecoverable ruin.] 
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PALAOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS. 
Notes on the Discovery of Paleolithic Implements fownd within the limits of the 
City of Reading, Penn. 
BY A. F. BERLIN, READING, PA. 

Having so often read of the interesting finds of Paleolithic re- 
mains of stone, by Dr. C. C. Abbott, of Trenton, New Jersey, it 
occurred to me that, if they could be found in the valley of the 
Delaware, other points would also contain them. I, therefore, 
when out in the fields, along the banks and bluffs of creeks and 
rivers, searching for the remains of an almost extinct race of peo- 
ple, took much care to look for roughly madeimplements. I suc- 
ceeded in finding a large number of unfinished relics, but not? those 
wanted. My searches were however rewarded, when on examining 
a newly ploughed field in the limits of the city of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, several were found in one part of it, on a small slope or 
bluff, a short distance from a shallow creek, of the same type as 
those discovered by Dr. C. C. Abbott; also similar to the river- 
drift relics of Europe, and those made by the Eskimo at present. 
While Dr. Abbott’s specimens are of quartzite and an indurated 
clay slate, those occurring at Reading are all of the first mentioned 
mineral found in situ. They seen to be rare, not more than twenty 
perfect specimens having so far been gathered, consisting of spear- 
heads, scrapers and other implements, the use of which it is im- 
possible to tell,—an inference, that they were made by a people low 
in the grade of civilization, whose wants were few, their implements 
still more so, and made to serve numerous purposes. The relics of 
the Delaware valley were found from six to nineteen feet* beneath 
the surface, while those obtained here (Reading, Pennsylvania), 
were ploughed up from a depth perhaps eighteen inches, in yellow 
argillaceous clay. The question arises here, were these rude relics 
made by the Red man? If so, then they were the handicraft of 
some who understood little of the art of chipping or flaking stone, 
or made by the Indians when in a low state of civilization,—evi- 
dence that they occupied this part of country longer than is gener- 
ally supposed. Being so dissimilar to the many thousands of 
relics found in the vicinity, made by the Indians, and also their 
close resemblance as before stated, prove that they were made not 
by the Aborigines, but by a race’ of people inhabiting the eastern 





*So reported to the writer in a letter from Mr. Lucien Carr, Assistant Curator of the 
Peabody Museum of Archeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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part of the United States who were either driven away by superior 
numbers, or had migrated long before the arrival of the Leni 
Lenape or Delawares. Were these people the Eskimo, and are these 
relics (their remains), all that is left here to tell the story?* The 
name Eskimo is from the Algonquin word Eskimantick, eaters of 
raw flesh. There is reason to believe that at one time they pos- 
sessed the Atlantic coast considerably to the south. The North- 
men in the year 1000, found the natives of Vinland, probably near 
Rhode Island, of the same race as those they were familiar with 
in Labrador. They call them Skralinger, and describe them as 
numerous and short of stature. (Eric Rothens Saga, in Mueller, 
Sagenbibliothek ! 214). 

It is curious. that the traditions of the Tuscaroras, who placed 
their arrival on the Virginian coast about A. D. 1300, spoke of the 
race they found there as eaters of raw flesh and ignorant of maize, 
(Lederer: Account of North America, in Harris’ Voyages). The 
Indians claim to have been a usurping people, naturally. They, 
with whom they came in contact upon their arrival here, being the 
weaker, had to flee and where? They could not have crossed the 
ocean, but must have fled either north or south. We must then 
search for a people who “are small in statue, eaters of raw flesh 
and ignorant of maize.” Upon examination we find north of us, 
in the regions of cold the Eskimo, a people similar. Are the in- 
teresting relics herein figured the remains of a pre-glacial people, 
as is thought of those found in the valley of the Delaware. Not 
being found so far beneath the surface, it would be out of place to 
assign to them an age as great as that. If they were made by pre- 
glacial people, then we can well agree with Dr. Abbott, “That 
the similar surface relics may also be glacial in age, and were 
dropped from melting ice-rafts, during the retirement and destruc- 
tion of the southern limit of the ice, and finally, that inasmuch as 
it is probable that this early race was driven southward by the ice, 
and returned northward, following the shrinking of the glacier, 
that many of these surface-found implements were made by this 
same people when re-occupants of the country.” + Figures have 
been annexed of the most interesting in the writer’s collection, to 
this paper, which finely represent the specimens. A few, very in- 
teresting, were sent to the Peabody Museum, which will also be 


*Foot note in “‘ The Myths of the New World,” by D. G. Brinton, page 23, 
tReport on the discovery of supposed Palzolithic implements, from the Glacial drift 
in the valley of the Delaware river, near Trenton, New Jersey, by Dr. C. C. Abbott, 10th 
annual report of the Trustees of Peabody Museum of Archeology and Ethnology : vol. 
2, No. 1, page 43, 
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described, in connection with those found in the Delaware valley, here- 
after. The artist has so carefully delineated face and side-views, 
that it is almost unnecessary to describe the implements. I will, 
however, give a short description of those most interesting. 

Figure 1 represents a scraper or “ thumb-flint,” so called in parts 
of Europe. It is made froma broad flake of pink quartzite, plain- 
ly showing the “bulb of percussion,” nicely rounded and beveled 
at what may have been the pointed end. Both sides are equally 
chipped to the sharp projection which was perhaps placed into a 
bone or wooden handle. The cutting or scraping edge is sharp 
and well defined, indicating that it was used upon a soft substance, 
for instance, skin scraping to make wearing apparel. A scraper, 
similar in appearance, made by a modern Esquimeaux, is figured by 
Sir John Lubbock, in his “ Pre-historic Times,” on page 97. He 
says, “These modern specimens are in form identical with the old 
ones,” Page 96. Another like relic belonging to the river drift 
period is shown by Sir John Evans.* 

Figure 2, represents what may be called a spear-head of the leaf- 
shaped form. It is made from a blueish quartzite, well formed, 
with good cutting edges produced by slight secondary chipping on 
the ridged side. As can be seen in figure, the under face or side is 
almost flat. This implement may be classed with the “turtle 
backs,” so called by Dr. C. C. Abbott. Like river drift imple- 
ments are figured by Sir John Evans.+ 

Another very interesting relic, which I wish to call attention to, 
is Figure 5, which may also be called a spear head. It is rudely 
made from a blueish quartzite, nicely pointed, however, and a few 
blows along the sides have produced a good cutting edge. It is 
still more ridged than figure 2, and I am at a loss to know how 
this implement could have been securely placed in a pole or handle 
to do good service. I would also mention that there are a few 
secondary chippings along the sides of this implement. It is un- 
necessary to describe the remaining figures, as the careful drawings 
by the artist renders reference to them unnecessary. After a care- 
ful examination of these specimens, compared with the descriptions 
and drawings by Dr. C. C. Abbott and those of Sir John Lubbock, 
in the works above referred to, Iam [inclined to believe that they 
were manufactured by the earliest Eskimo occupants of this soil, a 
race who undoubtedly preceded all others, and not to a _pre-glacial 
race to which they are attributed by Dr. C. C. Abbott. 





*Ancient stone implements of Great Britain, page 426. 
tAncient stone implements of Great Britain. 
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MOUNDS AND EARTH-WORKS. 
Correspondence of the American « ‘Anthropological Association. 


MOUNDS IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
By Rev. M. Egtts, Shokomish, Washington Territory. 

My studies, thus far, have been directed mainly to the Ethnology 
of the Twana and Clallam Indians, — as bearing on the Unity of 
the Race, on which I delivered an address before Pacific Uuiversity, 
in Oregon, last year, and also the Indian Religions—as bearing 
on the same point. 

There are some very curious natural mounds about fifteen miles 
from Olympia, and forty-five miles from my residence, of which 
mention is made in “ Foster’s Pre-historic Races of America.” 

When the North Pacific Railroad was graded through them, I 
believe a few Indian relics Were found in them, and some men and 
newspapers put forth the idea that they were built by the Indians. 
Dr. Fosrer simply took the idea, as he saw it, in a British Colum- 
bia paper. But all classes of men — geologists, scientific and 
practical, have given up that idea now. They are evidently a 
geological formation, but a strange one. This answers questions 
1, 2 and 3. 

Relics, stone implements, hatchets and chisels, are found, 
most of which were used both for axes and adzes, according to 
Indian statement. Of weapons, arrows and spear heads are found. 
Of utensils, stone pestles are found. These were all in use at the 
beginning of the present century and later, by the present tribes, 
but were mostly dropped as soon as the white race came and 
’ brought a superior article. 

A few specimens of carved wood are found, only one of 
which as far as I know, was under ground. I know of nothing 
pre-historic of silver, copper, cloth, shell, bone or ivory. 

I have never heard of any pottery or idols here of any 
kind, or pictures on rocks or shells, except what belong to the 
present Indians. 

I have no pre-historic skeletons. I know of graveyards at 
Port Angelos and Dunginess in Clallam County, which are so old 
that the present Indians do not know whose they are, only they 
undoubtedly believe them to be the graves of their ancestors. I 
really know of nothing hereabouts which shows any signs of any 
race ever living here previous to the present tribes of Indians. 
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MOUNDS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Rev. H. F. Buckner, of Eufaula, Indian Territory. 
This country abounds in mounds that have not been explored, 
some of them remarkable for size. There are many foot and land 
prints in solid rocks. There are Hieroglyphics on rocks almost 
inaccessible. There are European graves older than the knowl- 
edge or tradition of these people. I have sent to different museums 
pottery and pipes of curious form. | 
Rev. W. S. Ropertson, Muskokee P. O., Indian Territory, 
writes: ‘There are various Indian remains scattered over this 
region. ‘ Mounds,’ ‘cities,’ ‘graves,’ ‘altars,’ ‘cave houses,’ (?) 
which have never been examined.” 





MOUNDS IN MISSOURI, 


By Horace L. Mason, Corning, Missouri. 

The “Mound Builders” occupied and were numerous in this 
portion of the Missouri River Valley, latitude 40° 17’ North, 
longitude, 95° 24’ ‘West from Greenwich. Extensive mounds row 
exist. I have examined their contents to some extent, and sent to 
the Smithsonian Institute specimens of pottery that I have taken 
out of them. The only indication of human remains were teeth 
in great numbers. They were so ancient that the bones were 
entirely decomposed. The pottery specimens were mostly spherical 
shaped pots, holding about one gallon, made of material, when 
freshly broken, resembling slate, and from one-fourth to one-third of 
an inch in thickness. The outside looked as though they had been 
subjected to the action of fire ; as though used for cooking, having 
an eye to accommodate a bail, resembling much in form and shape 
the cast iron pot of the present day, used for cooking over the fire- 
place. Also, open dishes from two to three inches deep, and six to 
eight inches in diameter, and rudely ornamented while in a plastic 
state, and made of the same material as before described, and 
about one-fourth of an inch in thickness. 

One mound in this immediate vicinity, in a good state of pres- 
ervation, from one hundred to one hundred and ten feet in diame- 
ter, and six to eight feet high, situate on the Missouri bottom 
prairie, originally about three-fourths of a mile from the run, and 
near two miles to the foot of the bluffs. 

It was formed of the soil or alluvial deposit, like the bottom 
lands here, except a layer at the bottom about six inches in thick- 
ness, which was brought from the bluffs. It is easily distinguished 
from the soil on the bottom called geologically “loess or bluff 
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formations,’ a finely pulverized marl, almost as white as sand. 
It must have been prepared in some manner, as when reached by 
the spade. We could hardly cut throughit; it broke in chunks 
like mortar. Stone implements are rarely found here. The few 
specimens I have seen are entirely different from specimens frequent 
and numerously found in Ohio. 
MOUNDS IN INDIANA. 
By Ep. R. Quick, Brookville, Indiana, 

The valley of the White Water River contains some terraces. 
There are mounds on the two highest of these and on the tops of 
the hills. I have opened several, finding them to be sepulchral— 
containing bones, charred and re-charred ; a few curved and a few 
chipped stones. They also contain much charcoal and other evi- 
dence of fire. In one case there was a stick, eight or ten inches 
thick, completely charred. Above this was a layer of clay which 
had been subjected to a heat so intense that it was in some places 
completely vitrified or glassy in appearance. 

The mounds are generally low and situated in pairs, a larger and 
a smaller one, are together on some prominent point. 

The stone mounds consist of stone and earth, with which are 
mingled great quantities of bones of men, animals, birds, and 
reptiles. I know of but one “enclosure” in our county. It is 
situated on an almost isolated hill, about three hundred and fifty 
feet above the level of the river. The level surface of the hill, 
containing about fifteen acres, is in the shape of a horse-shoe, the 
embankments being a semi-circle joining the ends. The ditch is 
on the outside. 

We find a great many axes, of all sizes, from a few ounces to 
thirteen pounds in weight ; also fleshers, chisels, gouges, scrapers, 
etc. In some fields almost innumerable arrow-heads and spear- 
heads are found. We find a few pipes, some gorgets, and double- 
edged or double-pointed implements, like tomahawks, but too light 
to do service as such. 

I also have one of the so-called “ boat-form ornaments.” I 
send you drawing of an ornament in my collection. It is of blue 
slate, banded with black, and shows evidence of rasping and 
scouring into its present shape. It is perfectly symmetrical in form 
and shape. We find broken pottery scattered over the river 
bottoms. Old bones which I have found were so decomposed that 
nothing satisfactory could be determined with regard to them. At 
some future tite I can furnish casts of my best pieces. 
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ANCIENT TRAILS. 





Correspondence of the American Anthropological Association. 





AMONG THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By Ws. N. Byers, Editor of the ‘‘ Rocky Mountain News,” Denver, Colorado, 

The native races have left but few lasting traces in this part of 
the territory. Such as I have observed I will answer under the 
numbers of your questions : 

1. Atcertain “‘ passes” over the main range of the mountains 
there are the remains of strategical works, about which the present 
Indians know nothing. At Boulder Pass, 55 miles west of Den- 
ver, an old trail or trace led where a wagon road is now built. It 
passes at 11,600 feet above sea level, and traverses, at that height, 
a plateau above timber line for between three and four miles. Its 
approaches are by spurs at right angles with the range, flanked by 
inaccessible canons. At the salient point in this pass there are 
long lines of breastworks — rough walls of stones such as cover 
the surface in the vicinity. They follow the natural ’vantage 
ground and at the many angles there are stronger defences of the 
same character, with enclosing wallsand slight excavations within 
— miniature forts or large rifle pits. These stone walls probably 
aggregate miles in length. Some have pronounced them military 
works ; others think they were for killing game, and still others 
have maintained that they are moraines of the glacial period. 
Once in crossing with General Jno. M Schofield, I asked his 
opinion and he replied: “It is very plain that they are military 
works.” 

Near what we now call Argentine Pass, about twenty miles 
further south on the same range, is a similar pass, by a transverse 
ridge, but of still greater length above timber line. Here is an old 
roadway which has evidently borne infinite travel of some kind. 
At intervals along it are circular works, apparently for protection 
or hiding places. Excavations of two or three feet, bordered by 
enclosing walls of stone, ten to twenty feet in diameter. But they 
are isolated and I never observed any trace of other walls. 

2. In reference to burial customs in this country I will say: the 
Utah (popularly Ute) Indians now occupying the country — and 
since when their traditions run not to the contrary — observe no 
rule in the burial of their dead that I could ever discover, except 
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that it shall be as secret and with as little ceremony as possible. 
If there is time and opportunity the dead body is carried toa 
distance, and to the most unfrequented neighborhood and there 
hidden under the root or trunk of a fallen tree, or covered with 
rotten fragments of wood, brush, leaves or rocks. Toward the 
crest of some timbered mountain is the favorite place of deposit, 
but it may be in a bunch of willows or a thicket of young pines 
near the camp or beside the trail. They have no burial places 


known and revered as such. 


3. Arrow heads of jasper or agate, axes, fleshers, chisels of 
stone, tomahawks, pipes, arrow and spear heads of iron (of course 
modern), mortars and pestles of tough volcanic stone, are found. 


INDIAN TRAILS IN OHIO. 


By J. R. Wooprurr, Ravenna, O. 


The Indian Trail of which I spoke in my other letter was the 
common thoroughfare traveled by the Indians going from Detroit 
to the Ohio river. 

Beginning at Beaver, Pennsylvania, it enters this state at some 
point on the eastern boundary of Trumbull County, I think. 
Passing through Howland Springs it strikes Portage County, thence 
it traverses the northern part of Palmyra, Edinburgh ; crosses. the 
Cuyahoga river in Franklin. Passes through Northampton, Summit 
Co., and so on through to Sandusky and Detroit. These facts I ob- 
tained from the County Hist. Atlas. This work also states that 
in Palmyra, stone heaps were found along the trail, under which 
were discovered human skeletons. For the direction of the trail 
after crossing Edinburgh township, I am indebted to my imagina- 
tion. 

However, taking into consideration the relative positions of 
places which it passes through after leaving the county, I think I 
have come pretty near to the exact location. There were camping 
grounds in Windham and Hiram townships, previous to the war of. 
1812, but after that date the county was free from Indians. 
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MODERN INDIAN TRIBES 
In the vicinity of the Ancient Mural Remains of Utah and Arizona. 


BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 


In traversing the district which abounds in the pre-historic 
ruined buildings of the ancient Pueblo Race, the explorer will fre- 
quently observe, instead of the architecture of the ancient people, 
buildings thrown hurriedly together, or built with loose stones 
piled one on the other, and dry laid. Occasionally these occur in 
the valleys, where round towers may be seen, whose walls have, for 
the most part, fallen down; but such structures are found more 
frequently among the cliffs or on the summits of high buttes. 
Sometimes caves gr recesses in the rocks have been fortified by tem- 
porary stone breast-works and large rectangular enclosures may be 
met with on high points. It is not an unusual thing too see the 
ancient ruins repaired in this way, but the original portions, still 
firmly cemented with adobe mortar, can be readily distinguished 
trom the gaps which have been superficially filled in at a much 
more recent date. This is known to be the works of the Navajo 
Indians, who, at one time, occupied all of this country, and may be 
still found in the vicinity of some of the ruins. ‘Taking advantage 
of these old strong-holds, both in the valleys and among the cliffs, 
they occupied, for some time, many of them, rifling ail of their con- 
tents, destroying some and repairing others for their own uses ; and 
in those places where these buildings did not occur, they piled up 
others in a rnde imitation of them. 

It has been conjectured that the Navajoes are a retrogressive 
branch of the house-building or pueblo race.* Certain it is that 
they are an industrious, thriving tribe — tilling and irrigating the 
soil, and raising much corn, quantities of melons and some kinds 
of vegetables, doing considerable at blacksmithing, and producing 
the famous Navajo bridle—bits which are so highly valued by all 
of the Western tribes. They also weave blankets and mats, make 
leather whips and excellent buckskin lariats, and manutacture 





*The word Navajo is iaid to signify ‘‘men.” Don Jose Cortez, in his report written in 
1799, stated that at that time or previously the Navajo tribes was not nomadic but resided 
in fixed habitations in communities or pueblos, each possessing a name. If this state- 
ment be true, the tribe has degenerated sadly in the past three quarters of a century ; and 
it would seem that they descended from a partially civilized people, from whom they 
learned their arts. 
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very good water-vessels both of clay and willow twigs. In the 
art of blanket-making they are not surpassed by any other of the 
American tribes, and the woolen blankets, made from the: wool 
of their flocks, are ornamented with stripes and geometrical designs, 
with the most brilliant, beautiful and durable colors, being almost 
entirely water-proof. 

“The men of the tribe are large, well-formed and pleasing, and 
as a tribe, are wealthy aud provident. Their pastoral and agricul- 
tural habits, however, lead them a wandering life, as they must be 
almost constantly moving with their large flocks and herds to new 
grazing lands. Thus, they erect but temporary “ hogans” or dome- 
shaped wigwams, which are usually made of cedar or pine 
branches, thrown carelessly together. 

The Navajoes have, at different times, been engaged in wars 
against the Mexicans, the Utes, the Apaches, and the United States 
troops. Only a comparatively few years ago they were occupied in 
fighting the whites, and the military, with the assistance of some 
of the Ute Indians, drove them for a while farther south from their 
fastnesses in the ruins along, and north of, the valley of the Rio San 
Juan. Since that time they have been peaceable, although they 
are always inclined to thieving, and at regular intervals bands 
of them make clandestine visits to the Mormons in Utah, whom 
they hate most implacably, and usually return with a lot of stolen 
horses. 

Navajo inscriptions and pictographs are common among the 
ancient ruins, On the rooks may be seen many etchings, tradition- 
ary or meaningless ; but they have a more recent appearance than 
the ancient picture-writings and can be readily distinguished from 
the latter. The character of these hieroglyphics is entirely differ- 
ent from those of the ancients. The figures, usually representing 
horses or objects of recent introduction. In one place near the 
Moqui pueblos, in Arizona, I noticed a group of horses painted in 
white, far up on a vertical rock of red sand-stone. At the mouth 
of the Rio de Chelly is a collection of paintings representing men 
and horses, and another figure resembling a painting of the globe, 
colored in red and white. 

It is now generally believed that the Navajoes were once a pueblo 
tribe, a branch, probably, of the Toltecs, who have become degen- 
erated by contact with tribes of nomads. Mr. Baldwin believes 
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thera to have descended from one of the ancient civilized races. It 
is not unlikely that they sprung from the very people who built the 
stone houses throughout this territory. At least, in some of their 
habits and customs this modern tribe closely resembles the old 
Pueblo race. The Navajoes extend through New Mexico and far 
west into the interior of Arizona; and from the San Juan River 
on the north, several hundreds of miles south, covering, possibly, 
a tract of country two hundred by three hundred miles in extent, 
or sixty thousand square miles. 

The Ute tribe of Indians extends along western Colorado and 
eastern Utah, and wandering bands of them occasionally penetrate 
into the ruined districts of Arizono and New Mexico, where they 
visit and dismantle these old houses of all they contain. The ma- 
jority of all the ruins which we examined throughout the country, 
had been entered, before the Hayden Survey visited them in 1875, 
either by the Navajoes or Utes, and only in a few instances did we 
discover an‘ implement or utensil of any kind, such as an arrow- 
head, a skin-scraper, or an unkroken vessel, in the interiors of 
houses. On all sides can be seen indications of the destruction 
perpetrated by these Indians. The interiors of buildings have 
been burned out and the wood-work almost entirely demolished ; 
while the very walls have, in many cases, been overthrown or 
damaged. Little is left the explorer, save the bare, blackened sides 
of the despoiled abodes ; although the intrepid adventurer is occa- 
sionally rewarded for his dangerous climb by beholding a house 
which, in all probability, has never been entered since its original 
inhabitants departed. Roving bands of Utes, Pah-Utes, Navajoes 
and Apaches, may sometimes be met, and in south-eastern Utah a 
renegade party, composed of out-laws from all these tribes, occupied 
one of the dry, barren canons, in the midst of the ancient remains, 
subsisting on rabbits, small birds, corn, and whatever water they 
may be able to find among the parched rocks of the desert. The 
old foundations and graves are dug into by them, and specimens of 
entire earthen-ware vessels are appropriated for their own every 
day use. The very children rifle the ancient remains and carry off 
most of the arrow-heads and the best pieces of pottery for toys, or 
else totally destroy them. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE OHIO. 
Early Maps of the Great West. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


Mr. C. C. Baldwin, of Cleveland, has been for many years 
engaged in gathering maps of the West. He has now in possession 
probably the largest collection of the kind in the world. There 
are other collections more extensive; those in the library of Har- 
vard College, in the State Library at Albany, and those which 
have been gathered by the Geographical Society at New York being 
in other respects much more valuable; but for the one object of 
illustrating the interior of the Continent of North America, this 
collection is well nigh complete. 

The maps are now at the residence of Mr. Baldwin, and in the 
library of the Northern Ohio Historical Society, of which he is the 
Secretary. They exist in a great variety of shapes and bear many 
different dates, but comprise nearly all the early maps of the inte- 
rior ever published. Some of them are found in books, either in 


large folios or in quartos, in 12 mos. or in small 16 mos., such as 
books of travels, of voyages, of early discoveries, or in early geog- 
raphies and histories. Others are found in map form, either as 
large wall maps or as single sheets. 


There are also a few tracings or copies of maps which cannut be 
secured, and the collector is now negotiating for the purchase of a 
number of manuscript maps which have never been published. 
The writer has had opportunity of examining them, and is happy 
to bear testimony to the diligence and good skill exercised in 
making the collection complete, as well as tothe great value of the 
collection. 

There is a great amount of history in these old maps. As an 
illustration of the different periods of the early history of the con- 
tinent, nothing could be better; in fact, the geography of this 
period was history. 

The maps may be divided irto different classes according to the 
dates of their publication. Classifying them in this; manner, they 
represent the different periods of early history, and the study of 
them is valuable on that account. By grouping them they give us 
pictures of the country at the various.periods, and in their succession 
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portray the progress of discovery, conquest and settlement. We 
divide them into five classes: 

The first bears date from 1560 to 1626, and may be regarded as 
descriptive of the period of the discovery of the continent. 

The second bears date from 1626 to 1730, and is descriptive of 
the early exploration into the interior. 

The third bears date from 1703 to 1765, and will give us a view 
of the contest of claims on the continent among the European 
nations. 

The fourth bears date from 1765 to 1790, and is descriptive of 
the location of the Indian tribes in the interior. 

The fifth bears date from 1790 to 1820, and is descriptive of the 
first settlement of the same region. 

The characteristics and peculiarities of the maps will be described 
under this classification, but the first two series will be especially 
dwelt upon in this article. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MAPS. 


The first class covers the period of the Discovery.* ‘The peculiarity 
of them all is, that they are very correct in giving the contour of 
the continent, but they give no description of the interior. The 
reason for this is that the first discoverers and conquerors were 
familiar with the coast, but knew nothing of the vast interior. 
There are several of this class; one,t dated A. D. 1569, deseribes the 
continent very correctly in its outlines, and we are surprised at the 
resemblance to the modern atlases in this respect. The coast line 
of the Atlantic and Pacific, and of the Gulf of Mexico, are given 
quite correctly, and even the Gulf of California is portrayed on it; 
but the interior is laid down as though it were all blank space. 
There is however in it a fortunate guess. Though there was an 
evident ignorance of the interior, there is a river traced across the 
map which might easily be taken for the St. Lawrence. There 
is this difference however: it is the only river on the continent, and 
it rises in the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains, and runs in a 
straight line across the continent due northeast until it empties into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence in the proper place. There are no lakes, 
no mountains and no other rivers. Another map is very similar to 
this, but in it the interior is covered with vast ranges of mountains, 





* See No. twenty-five of the porers of Western Reserve and N. O. Hist. Soc. 
+ Mercators. 
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and contains the names of Arcadia, France and Spain scattered 
indiscriminately over it. 

These two maps are alike in that North America has nearly its 
true shape, but South America looks more like Australia than it 
does the southern continent. The Gulf of Mexico, the Isthmus of 
Yucatan and Honduras are very correct. 

There is another in the collection which resembles the two spo- 
ken of, but has a still more novel description of the interior. 
There is a river rising in the center of the continent, and running 
to the northeast to the Gulf of St. Lawrence; another also starts from 
the same vicinity and runs south and empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico near New Orleans, while the Gulf of California is so situ- 
ated that an inlet seems algo to arise in the same central point. A 
range of mountains in the interior is the source of all these bodies 
of water. 

Under the second class we have arranged those which bear dates 
from 1626 to 1700. They are descriptive of the early explora- 
tions. ‘These are the first maps in existence which give us any 
proper view of the interior. 

At the head of this class we place Champlain’s map, published in 
1632. An earlier map was published by Champlain in 1609, and 
Cartier, the noted French voyager, had described the St. Lawrence, 
which he entered as early as 1534; but this is really the first which 
contains any description of the interior. . In it the lakes are for the 
first time portrayed. They are laid down in such a way as to show 
that the author was not familiar with them, but had drawn them 
as they were described to him by the native Indians. The River 
St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain are quite accurately located, but 
the Great Lakes are portrayed as if they extended across the whole 
continent. Lake Ontario and Lake Erie are drawn as if they were 
only one, and look scarcely wider than their outlet, the St. Law- 
rence. They are called in their collective capacity, “ Lac St. Louis.” 
Niagara Falls are not mentioned, but to the west and north appears 
a great lake or sea which is called “Mer Douce,” or Sweet Sea. 
This was Lake Huron, but it was fully five times as large as it 
ought to be. Westward of these is still another lake, probably 
meant for Lake Superior, but called “Grand Lac.” The “Ottawa 
River” is laid down on the map, but a little north of the river the 
_ continent abruptly ends and a wide sea appears, with great whales 
and ships sailing across from one ocean to the other. In the far 
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northwest is a great sea called the “Mer de Nort Glacialle.” Ac- 
cording to this map, then, the Northwest Passage was discovered 
soon after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. Champlain’s map 
is found in the Documentary History of New York, and in Chain- 
plain’s works. It is interesting, for it was the first attempts to 
draw the shape and locality of the Great Lakes, or to describe the 
interior. 

The especial value of the map is that the Indian tribes are .lo- 
cated, as well as the Great Lakes. The Iroquois are assigned to their 
proper place just west of Lake Champlain. The Hurons are also 
located north of the “Lac St. Louis,” or Huron. The map locates the 
‘“‘Neuter” nation in a locality which was really occupied by the Eries 
just south of Lake Erie, in the eastern part of Ohio. Father Lalle- 
mont, the Jesuit, has described this tribe, and they are supposed ‘to 
have occupied the north and south sides of Lake Erie, but this is 
the first and only mention made of them on a map in this place. 

The Algonquins are located north of the lakes. The tribe of 
“Des Puans” is placed east of Lake Huron, and savages and buf- 
faloes are mentioned as inhabiting the region about Illinois and 
Indiana. 

We next come to a very interesting map, and one which was 
quite the standard for a number of years. It is published for G. 
Sanson, “Geog’r Ordinaire du Roy,” at Paris, in A. D. 1669. It is 
remarkable in that it gives the whole continent instead of a part, as 
Champlain’s did, and has a description 6f the portions which were 
claimed by the different European monarchs by right of discovery. 
On this map it appears that all the north half of the continent was 
claimed by the French, and the district of New France covers 
all the region north and south of the Great Lakes as far south 
as to Port Royal and Virginia, embracing New England itself. 
Next south of this were the possessions of the Spanish King; 
under the name of Florida a great territory is marked out extend- 
ing from the vicinity of Kentucky and embracing all the continent 
south of it as far west as Mexico. 

New Spain is marked on this map in the vicinity of Yucatan 
and Central America, and Mexico and New Mexico are also names 
applied to the districts which still hold them. 

The inaccuracy of the map is the same as that of Champlain’s — 
the size of Lake Huron; otherwise the lakes are quite correctly 
portrayed, and Niagara Falls are now mentioned. 
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The names Ontario, Erie or Cat and Superior are given, but 
Lake Huron still goes by the name of “Mer Douce,” or “ Fresh 
Water Sea.” 

Lake Michigan is not yet laid down any more than in the pre- 
ceding. Green Bay however appears for the first time by the name 
of “ Bay des Puans,” but is drawn much larger than it really is. 
The Upper Mississippi and the Ohio had not been discovered, nor 
had Lake Michigan been traversed or the Illinois River, but the 
Jesuits had visited Green Bay, and this is shown, while the larger 
lake and those rivers do not appear. 

There is one remarkable thing about this map. The Ohio River 
was not known at the time, but there is a river which by a 
mistake represents it. This starts in a lake about where Chautauque 
is, and runs south, as the Alleghany does, to the vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh, and turns northward and empties into Lake Erie about 
where Cleveland is. It seems quite novel certainly to see the Ohio 
River running into Lake Erie. 

Another still more remarkable thing about Sanson’s map is that 
the Appalachian Mountains are represented as extending east and 
west directly across the continent from the vicinity of Virginia, and 
all the rivers flow either north or south from these mountains. It 
seems very singular too to see the Mississippi starting near St. 
Louis at the base of a range of mountains, while all the rivers which 
now flow into the Ohio are represented {as running northward to 
the Great Lakes. 

The value of this map is in this, that for the first time the Erie 
tribe of Indians is located. They are found in the eastern part of 
Ohio, just south of Lake Erie, and are called the Erie-chronons. 

Sanson’s map is a novel one, as it has the general contour of the 
continent very correct, and the lakes are accurately laid down, but 
there is no Mississippi or Ohio on it. It however gives all that was 
known of the interior at the time. 

We next come to a series of maps which present new features to 
the geography of the interior. These are the maps prepared from 
the accounts given by Lasalle, Hennepin and Marquette from their 
explorations and discoveries. 

The first of the series, published in Paris A. D. 1683, is one 
prepared by Hennepin, for his first edition. This is a valuable 
map; it gives the whole of North America. The continent is, 
according to it, divided among the three nations of Europe, but 
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the largest part is claimed by France by right of discovery, 
under the name of Louisiana. The French possessions under 
this name stretch across the whole continent, and embrace all 
the region of the lakes and the vast interior. A small part is 
marked under the name of Florida in one corner, while Mexico 
and “ Nouvelle Espanele” are still left in the southwest as belong- 
ing to Spain. England is mentioned, and its claims upon the 
New England States recognized under the title of “Angleterre.” 
The Dutch claims are also shown, and the,name of “ Hollande” is 
marked on New York and vicinity. 

The lakes are portrayed on Hennepin’s map, though Lake Erie 
has grown so as to take in all the State of Ohio, and Lake Huron 
has dwindled into its true size. The Upper Mississippi is portrayed 
quite correctly, as it rises west and north of Lake Superior. The 
Missouri runs into it, and the Outagamie, or Fox, is represented as 
flowing into Green Bay, with a short portage between it and the 
Missouri. A large river runs into the Mississippi from the east 
about where the Illinois does, and there is no doubt that the latter 
was the river intended. Lake Michigan however is incorrect, as it 
spreads into two arms, and a large river flows from the north into 
it. The Mississippi does not reach the Gulf, but ends abruptly in 
the middle of the continent. 

The names of the lakes and rivers are remarkable. Lake 
Ontario is called Frontenac, Lake Erie, Lac de Conty, or Erie ; 
Lake Huron, Lac de Orleans, or Huron ; Lake Superior, Lac de 
Conde, or Superieur ; Lake Michigan, Lac Dauphin, or Lilinois. 
Green Bay is still called Bay des Puans, and the two rivers are 
spelled Outowgamis and Ouisconsin. There are mountains either 
side of the Mississipi. The river is called Colbert, from the name 
of the French Minister, and the Illinois is called Souigonillet. 
There are four forts on the map—Fort Frontenac on Lake Ontario, 
Fort de Conty at Niagara, Fort Miami, on Lake Michigan, and 
the fort built by La Salle on the Illinois, and called Creve Coeur, 
or the “ Broken Heart.” 

There is this remarkable thing about Hennepin’s first map : 
Hennepin and Marquette had discovered the upper Mississippi, but 
it appears that the former wanted to be considered the discoverer of 
the whole river. Accordingly, after he had published his first map, 
he prepared another with the Mississippi portrayed throughout its 
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whole length. He also pretended to have explored the southern 
part of the river and country, and wrote a description of it. 

La Salle was much more of an explorer. He, in 1682, with 
three others, went down the Mississippi and on the 9th day of April 
passed through its mouth into the open sea and returned. 

The next year he sailed from France, expecting to reach the river 
by the sea or the gulf, but unfortunately sailed past the mouth, and 
after suffering shipwreck and great hardships was killed by his 
men in Texas. 

There was however a companion with him named Joutel, who 
preserved a narrative of La Salle’s voyages. 

Hennepin learned something of this narrative, and used it in 
preparing his second map and record. The two maps of Henne- 
pin, one published in 1683, and the other in Utrecht in 1698, are 
very unlike, but the first is regarded as the most reliable. His last 
map and account of the country has been the most common. 
Joutel’s narrative was published in A. D. 1714. A map by Mar- 
quette is in existence. It was prepared A. D., 1673. 

If is incomplete, but has this advantage, that Lake Michigan 
is correctly drawn on it, and is not on Hennepin’s. 


THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY. 


In references to these two classes of maps it should be said that 
it is very interesting to notice the progress of discovery, both in 
the outlines of the continent and the delineation of the features of 
the interior. The first series illustrates how crude were the ideas 
of the discoverers, but shows at the same time a rapid progress of 
geographical knowledge. 

At first the continent was depicted as merely an arm or an 
eastern extension of Asia, afterward it appears as an island in the 
midst of the ocean. Then it asstimed the appearance of a conti- 
nent but much broader in proportion to its length, than it really is, 
with South America, as has been mentioned, having much the same 
shape as the present Australia. It soon, however, assumed a more 
correct outline, and other maps of the series picture the Northern 
and Southern continent with the Gulf between—though it is some 
time before South America assumes the proper dimensions as com- 
pared with North America, or is understood in its real shape. 

Throughout the whole period there was the greatest ignorance of 
the interior, and the maps were evidently made from imagination. 
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At first, all that is shown is the general contour—while in the 
interior an indiscriminate mass of mountains and forests cover the 
surface. Not a river or a lake relieves the bare waste. 

Afterward, the river St. Lawrence and the Lower Mississippi, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and Gulf of California, appear on the maps. 
All that seems to have been known, however, of the rivers, was 
their mouths, It was strange to see two or three long rivers ex- 
tending across the continent, each rising in one point near the 
centre. According to these maps, the locality of St. Louis was 
extremely favored. There were mountains in this vicinity and 
three different rivers ran from this centre—one to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, the other to the Gulf of Mexico, and the third to the 
Gulf of California. 

These rivers have no branches and are merely long, straight 
channels, laid down by guessing at them. 

The second class is interesting also on account of its description 
of the progress of discovery. This time, the discovery is in the 
interior. ‘he progress of exploration in the interior is portrayed 
very strikingly. At first the mouths of the rivers are laid down 
somewhat correctly, but the lakes and mountains are dropped down 
accidentally wherever most convenient. The mountains generally 
cross the continent from east to west. ‘The Mississippi is a short 
stream flowing south from them, occasionally represeated, however, 
as having two channels instead of one. The only lake which is 
laid down at first, is the Lac de Iroquois or Ontario. This was 
discovered or heard about by Champlain, who became familiar with 
the St. Lawrence, and wandered into some portions of New York 
state. Changes-soon occur. The Ottowa river is laid down ; lake 
Huron appears; then lake Erie ; after that Lac Superior, and last 
of all, lake Michigan, or the Lac de Illinois. 

It is novel, however, to see lake Huron surpassing in size all of 
the rest put together, and lake Michigan forming an arm to the 
west of it; while the Bay des Puans or Green Bay is twice too 
large. Lake Erie goes through a variety of changes ; sometimes 
larger and sometimes smaller. Its shape is extremely irregular and 
angular. The names of the lakes are also very changeable. At 
one time they bear the names of the French Ministers ; again they 
assume the names of the Indian Tribes in the vicinity ; and again, 
they bear two or three names at the same time. 
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Before the end of this period, the lakes have assumed their proper 
shape, and the rivers begin to appear in due form. Here the same 
progress of discovery is manifest. At first, the Mississippi river 
ends without a'‘mouth. This was as Marquette left it on his first 
voyage. Hennepin’s map afterward represents its whole course. 
The Missouri river has a novel appearance. It is a straight river, 
with a wide channel flowing directly east. Its head waters are not 
laid down, but it is called the “ Long River.” 

The progress of the discovery of the rivers was rapid. During 
this period, from A. D. 1620 to A. D. 1703, nearly all the rivers of 
the interior are laid down correctly, and the lakes assume their proper 
place and shape. 

The only exception tothis is the Ohio River. This river does 
not appear in the first two classes of maps at all (1560 to 
1703). The coasts have been laid down correctly; the gulfs de- 
picted in their proper place; the St. Lawrence river has been 
described ; the lakes appear one after another; the Upper Missis- 
sippi also has also been discovered ; even the Missouri River is laid 
down under the name of the “ Long River,” and the Rocky Moun- 
tains are located, but no Ohio River. Two hundred years have 
passed; the explorations of the interior have continued, but no 
evidence is given that this beautiful stream was known. 


IGNORANCE OF THE OHIO. 


As early as 1633, Mercator’s map represents a branch of the 
Mississippi as flowing from the east, but the river is south of the 
Appalachian Mountains which on this map run east and west, and 
is not named. 

In 1633 Joannis Blaeu of Amsterdam published a map, but he 
does not mention the Ohio. Vanderbeste, in 1636, sketches the 
lakes, calling Lake Erie by the new name, “ Lake Felis,” and 
represents the Appalachian Mountains as running around west of it, 
and up into the Peninsula of Michigan; but he only represents a 
river, east of the lake, as taking a southerly and westerly course, 
and emptying its waters into it near Cleveland. An English geog- 
raphy also, in 1680, represents a river with two branches as rising 
west of Lake Erie, and flowing into the Mississippi; according to 
it the mountains extend north and south across the continent from 
Michigan to Florida, or from Saginaw Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, 
while the river to the west of them is very short and has no naine. 
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John Baptist Hondius of Amsterdam, in A. D. 1687, represents 
a chain of mountains in the place of the river; and Lahontan, in 
A. D 1708, portrays a lake east of Lake Erie, with a river running 
south, which may have been intended to represent the Susque- 
hanna. 

Not until 1703 did the Wabash appear. The first map that 
describes it at all is Lahontan’s of that year. This is a map of the 
Lakes, and does not extend far enough south to include the course 
of the Ohio; but in one corner of it, west of Lake Erie, there 
appears a stream which bears the name ‘‘Ou-bache,” and it now 
becomes evident that at least a branch of the Ohio is known. 
Up to this date then we have only fragments of the Ohio, but no 
delineation of its whole course. We now come to the 
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The first one which portrays the Ohio at all correctly is De L. 
Isles, in a map published at Amsterdam in A. D. 1708. During the 
same year, Vischer’s Atlas contained Mortier’s map, which also has 
the river Ohio under the name “ He Hio.” This De L. Isle’s map 
seems to have served as a standard, as Sanson’s had done before 
it. A large number ef maps are copied from it, and it is very 
reliable. 

In 1721 there appeared the great work called the “‘ English Geog- 
raphy.” This contains three maps of North America, one of them 
being a general map of the entire continent, another representing 
the English possessions, and a third the Mississippi Valley. In 
the first, a river is placed about half way between the mountains 
and the Gulf of Mexico; in the second, it does not appear at all, 
but a range of mountains takes its place, and the nations of the 
Filians are occupying the land; but in the third, which is a copy 
of De L. Isle’s map, the Ohio is in its proper place, having this 
difference however that it is called “ Ohio” about as far down as 
the Wabash, and there is called ‘‘ Ou-bache.” 

There are besides two large rivers running parallel to the “ Ou- 
bache,” or “St. Jerome,” draining a very wide valley between the 
Cumberland Mountains and the Lakes. 

The Ohio rises in New York, but it shares the great valley with 
two otber streams. ‘lhe namesof the latter are the river of the 
‘“‘Chouanons” and the “ Cosquinambeau.” They were evidently 
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designed for the Cumberland and Tennessee. The mountains are 
south of all the rivers, and extend as far west as the Mississippi. 

This map, taken from De L. Isles A.D. 1708, is so remarkable that 
it deserves description, aside from the question of the course and 
name of the Ohio. The first thing noticeable in it is that it con- 
tains the track of Ferdinan de Soto, made in A. D. 1540. This runs 
parallel with the mountains and twists south and north, and extends 
far out into the prairies beyond the Mississippi, but turns back and 
ends at the river. 

To the west of the Mississippi River are seen the River Del 
Norte, the Red River, the Arkansas and Missouri. The Illinois is 
in its proper place, but the Chicagun is a branch of it rising near 
Lake Michigan. The Rock river takes a straight course west, 
about where the line of the State of Wisconsin now is, and empties 
into the Mississippi near Galena. Is is called “River a la Roche,” 
or “ Crystal River.”” The Fox River is called “ Renards,” and the 
Wisconsin the “ Ou-isconsing.” 

The location of the tribes is as follows: The Iroquois first ; next 
the “ Nation du Chat,” on Lake Erie; near Detroit, the “ Missis- 
saugues ;” the “ Poutouatamies,” in the vicinity of St. Josephs, or 
Lake Michigan ; the Miamis, south of them; the “ Fire” nation, 
near Chicago ; and west of Lake Michigan, a tribe called the “Mas- 
coutens.” The Illinois’are near the Mississippi, and the “Renards” 
in the vicinity of Green Bay ; while in the Far West is the country 
of the “Apaches,” “ Paducahs ” and Osages. 

The Indian villages are located as follows: Chicagou is on Lake 
Michigan, near its head, and has two houses in it ; “ Mileki” River 
is the first one north of Chicagou, and a village on it is called 
“ Miskouakimina ;” “ Peoria” is on the Illinois River; “Caou- 
qnias” on the Mississippi; “ Caskaquias,” further south on the 
same river. An “Ancient Fort” is located near the mouth of the 
Wabash ; while opposite the Missouri are “ Flower Pots and Cas- 
tles Ruined.” “Quicapou” is on the Rock River, near where 
Rockford is now; and an ancient village of the Illinois is on the 
Illinois River somewhere south of Joliet. Between the Ohio and 
the Cumberland, in the wide valley represented nort hof the Cum- 
berland Mountains, was a “desert one hundred and twenty leagues 
in compass, where the Illinois hunt cows” (buffaloes). Lake San- 
douskie is situated just south of Lake Erie, where Sandusky is 
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now. The “Andastes” are located east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains; and “ Canage,” a “large Indian Fort,” is on the Susque- 
hannah. “The Falls of Niagara, two hundred feet high,” are 
mentioned. The “Sonontouan” tribe is located just east of the 
Falls. ““ Onontaque” is situated among a series of small lakes, and 
“ Goyogouen ” in the midst of the [roquois land. 

There are several copies of this map of De L. Isle’s in Mr. 
Baldwin’s collection. 


ERRORS IN THE MAPS OF THE OHIO. 


Other maps, which were published after this, are not so correct. 
They represent the Ohio very erroneously, showing, as yet, a strange 
ignorance of the river and its tributaries. A few of these errors 
are here referred to. John Senex, A. D. 1710, Lond, represented the 
“Ou bache,” or “ Belle” river rising east of Lake Erie; and a 
branch of it in a lake called “ Onasont.” The river runs parallel 
with Lake Erie and quite near it. 

The Illinois flows parallel with the Ohio on the north side, and 
another long river called “ Acansea,” runs parallel with it on the 
south side, and south of this are the Alleghany mountains which still 
run east and west near the place of the Appalachians, and extend 
as far as to the Mississippi. Among these mountains are the 
“ Tionontatecagas who inhabit caves to defend themselves from the 
great cat!” A river runs from the southeast through these moun- 
tains emptying into the Ohio or “ Acansea,” which is said to be 
“the road which the French take to go to Carolana.” 

In the year A. D. 1720, H. Moll prepared a map, in which the 
Ohio is called the Sault River, and the Mississippi, the St. Louis. 

Daniel Coxe, in 1726, prepared a map of “ Carolana,” in which 
he represents four rivers running parallel with one another from the 
vicinity of the Alleghany Mountains, and, coming together at a 
small lake which is situated near the “ Misachebi,” (Mississippi). 
The Ohio on this map arises in New York, and the “Oubache,” 
near Cleveland, just south of Lake Erie. 

M. Bellin, in 1744, prepared a map of Louisiana, and the course 
of the Mississippi, which appeared in “ Charlevoix History.” He 
gives the Ohio for the first time, with any degree of correctness. 
The river is now called “ L’oio, a La Belle River.” The “ Ou 
bache,” or “St. Jerome,” empties into it, and is now a branch rising 


near the head of Lake Erie. The “ Cheraquis” (Cumberland) and 
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the “ Reviere des Anciens Chouanons” (Tennessee) are branches on 
the south. ; 

In 1755, Le Sr. D’Anville, prepared for Louis Phillippe a series 
of maps. These are embodied in an atlas containing forty-three 
maps, bearing dates from A. D.1755 to A. D.1762. The valley of the 
Ohio is by this Geographer depicted, and nearly all its branches are 
mentioned. The river is too near the lake and ruus with more of an 
angle, and less of a bend in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, than is 
correct. The Alleghany is named and rises east of Lake Erie, 
near the Cayuga Lake. Chatauqua Lake iscalled “ Tjadakoin,” and 
its outlet iscalled “ Canouagan.” But the river “ Aux Beufs,” 
(Beaver), “ Cheninque,” (Chenango), are about south of the Cuya- 
hoga and the “ Muskegan” south of the Sandusky, wnile the 
Miami is still farther west. 

This De Anville’s map became the standard, as Sanson’s and De 
L. Isle’s had been before it. It was manifestly imperfect, but was 
regarded with favor as it was produced with royal sanction, and 
was the most correct map published thus far. 

It remained, however, for two Americans to prepare the first 
correct maps of the Ohio River. .These were Thomas Evans and 
John Fitch, the latter of whom is known for his efforts at early 
steamboat navigation. The map prepared by Mr. Evans is worthy 
of description. According to it the Ohio rises in the state of New 
York, the Alleghany or “ Yoxiogony,” and the Monongehela joined 
it at Fort Duquesne. | 

Jadaxque Lake, (Chatauqua), the French Creek, and the Venango 
River, the Beaver and Muskingum are the head waters; while the 
Scioto, Little Miniami, Great Miniami, and the “Quoaxtana” or 
Wabash are branches of the Ohio. On this map there are several 
Portages from Lake Erie tothe Ohio. They are viz: 


1. Lake Erie and Canonagy Creek (Chatauqua), twenty miles. 
2. Presque Isle (Erie), and French Creek. 3. “ Cuyahage” River 
(Cuyahoga) and Muskingum, at “ French House,” one mile. 4. 
Scioto River and Sandusky River, four miles. 5. Sandusky River 
and Miniami River, ten miles. 6. South branch of Miniami (Mau- 
mee), and west branch of Miniami. 7. Maumee and Wabash Riv- 
ers. 8. Wabash and St. Joseph Rivers. 9. Desplaines and Lake 
Michigan. . 
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Thus, after two hundred and fifty years, the Ohio River is for 
the first time correctly portrayed‘on a map. It is very singular 
that this river should so long remain unknown. It took but about 
fifty years to discover the Great Lakes and accurately delineate 
them, and to portray the Mississippi throughout its whole length ; 
but it took more than two hundred years to correctly portray the 
Ohio, with its course and its tributaries, and then only an Ameri- 
can was able properly to do it. 

In reference to the discovery of the Ohio, as made known by the 
maps, it should be said that the evidence is somewhat in dispute, and 
is not decisive. The river appears for the first time in Lahontan’s 
map, edition of 1703; but it seems that this author has been dis- 
credited. Lahontan’s first map had a lake which has been taken 
for Chatauqua, and supposed to be an indication of an acquaint- 
ance with the Upper Ohio at that time. But John Senex, in 
1719, gave a similar picture of a lake and river east of Lake Erie, 
but the river is called “ On-y-das,” and is meant for Oneida. The 
river running south is called “‘ Subsqungs,” meaning probably the 
Susquehanna, while the “Seneks” (Senecas) are placed among the 
Filians (Eries). 

No map published before 1708 contained any delineation of the 
whole River upon it. Sanson’s map (1656 to 1690) gave a guess at it. 
The river rises in Lake Chautauque, but runs no farther south than 
Pittsburgh, and then runs into Lake Erie in the neighborhood of 
Cleveland. So, too, in Lahontan’s map, the western branch, named 
the “ Ou-bache” runs west of Lake Erie and flows south ; but 
none of the maps show a familiarity with the course of the stream 
between these points. 

The period of the exploration ended before the River appeared. 
There are good reasons for this. The river was remote from the 
ordinary line of the “ fur trade,” and could not be visited by those 
who were seeking for peltries. It was also remote from the scenes 
of the missionary labor of the Jesuits, who were located mainly 
north of the lakes, but had missions at Green Bay, and on Lake 
Superior. The French explorers, such as Marquette, Hennepin, 
and La Salle, as well as the Intendant Talon, and the French 
minister Colbert, imagined that a passage to the South Sea could be 
found by ‘traveling westward; but they naturally went in the 
direction of the Great lakes, as these, with the Ottawa River, were 
the main thoroughfares of the Indian tribes with whom they were 
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familiar. ‘There was a safer passage for them in that direction, as 
the Iriquois, who claimed the region south of Lake Erie and had 
control also of the tribes bordering on the Ohio, were hostile to the 
French. 

English exploration did not extend into the interior during this 
period. Though colonies were settling along the sea coast, through- 
out the seventeeth century ; yet there is no record that any one be- 
longing to them ventured beyond the Alleghanies. The “ Pop- 
ham” Colony was located on the coast of Maine, as early as 1608, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh’s Colony was established at Jamestown ; 
but neither Ferdinand De Gorges, the founder of the first, nor 
Captain John Smith, the leader of the other ever became explorers 
much beyond the bounds of their own colony. 

It is due to the French, that the discovery of nearly all the 
rivers and lakes of the interior was made. It was, however, not 
until the French began to claim, by virtue of these discoveries, that 
vast *‘domain” which lay beyond the Alleghanies, that maps, con- 
taining the Ohio River, were published. If there were those in 
manuscript prepared by the explorers, there were but few of them, 
and next to none, given to the public before the date of 1703. We 
now leave the study of this collection of maps. 


DISCOVERER OF THE OHIO. 


The evidence on the subject in question given by these maps is 
limited and unsatisfactory. Were it not: for some unpublished 
maps which have not yet been given to the public, this sub- 
ject would be in hopeless obscurity. Mr. Francis Parkman, in his 
valuable work, “ Discoveries in the Great West,” has, however, 
described some other maps, (unpublished as yet), which throw much 
light upon it. There is, to be sure, some discrepancy between these 
and other maps which were published later, and there is a conflict 
between some unpublished letters, by La Salle, and the narrative 
which purports to have been drawn from conversations of that great 
man ; but of this, some future article must treat, and we leave the 
subject with the enquiry for others to answer—Who discovered 
the Ohio River ? 
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ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
Was Man in America more ancient than the Mound Builders ? 


T. W. KINNEY, PORTSMOUTH, OHIO. 
(Correspondence with the Editor.] 


The question you ask is whether we have evidence in the country 
of a “Stone Age” preceding the Bronze or Copper. 

I am satisfied in my own mind on the subject and hope to be 
able soon to furnish sufficient evidence to prove the existence of a 
Race much more ancient than the Mound Builders ! 

My intention is to commence with the evidence of what appears 
more ancient than the Mound Builders, and work up to the old 
camping ground of the more modern Indians. 

You remember a remark you made at Mansfield relative to the 
existence of the Mastodon in this country. 

Last summer, while digging a vault for drainage at the depot, of 
twenty-seven feet, the workmen found the tusk of a Mastodon. 
The piece was about four feet long and four inches in diameter at 
the thickest part. It was nearly all lost, having crumbled very 


much when exposed to the air. I have a large piece of it; also 
several flakes of flint found near the same depth. 

I also have several of the flakes from other vaults, some of 
which show evidence of work. 


Other Evidences.—The finding of a log at the depth of twenty- 
two feet. The log was burned at one end, and at the other 
end was a gap, same as an aaxman’s kerf. Shell banks below 
the level of the base of Mound Builders’ works, from six to fif- 
teen feet. The fire hearths mentioned by Cot. WHITTLESEY, 
also skulls mentioned by him, found in 1828, now in my posses- 
sion, etc. 

Another development.—First turn to your Squier and Davis, 
page 78—plate 28, group B. Notice what is marked natural 
elevation, (Dr. HEMPSsTED has always claimed this to be artificial ; 
very much elated over proof of this theory). This elevation has 
been selected by the country as place for building Children’s Home. 
The excavations for cellar, 50x50 feet, four feet deep. Two feet 
below surface was discovered a layer of stone, about eighteen 
inches wide, extending from A to B, in drawing. The stones were 
about six to ten inches wide and two to three inches thick, all 





re 
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standing on end and close together. At point C, three feet from 
surface was discovered a body of clay, circular in form; packed so 
hard as almost to resist the plow. This deposit showed evidence 
of heat; clay seemed to have been mingled with straw (or vice 
versa). (I omitted to state that the balance of the elevation is 
composed of fine moulding sand). At point D was found broken 
stone and decayed charcoal. At five feet depth was found a graded 
way —two feet wide, two feet thick — composed of some forma- 
tion of clay — leading from point E to point C. From this depth 
on down nothing more was discovered, only that the foundation at 
C continued its shape to the depth of nine feet. 

The contractor would not let us dig any more, so we had to clear 
out. 

This fall would have been the time for you to take a look at our 
Ancient remains. The weather has been so fine and the river has 
been at such a low stage of water, we could have had a fine chance 
to examine the fine hearths and shell deposits that are found five 
to ten feet below the level of the base of Mound Builder works. 
I see by yours of July 3d, at Cincinnati, that you have changed 
your opinions somewhat, as to prehistoric man in America. I 
would be glad to hear of your coming over to the theory of man 
being indigenous to America, and if we accept this theory, I think 
it is very reasonable to accept the idea that each race of people is 
of separate and distinct origin or creation — probably at different 
periods of the existence of the earth—at all events that the 
existence of man in America was of a date beyond what is known 
as the Mound Builder period, I think we shall be able to prove. 


EXCAVATION FOR CELLAR. 














A to B, a layer of stone. 
At C, circular altar. 

C to E, channel for blood. 
D, broken stone. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIGHTON ROCK 
INSCRIPTION. 


[Read before the American Anthropological Association, at its first annual session in 
Cincinnati, Sept. 6, 1877, and first published in the ‘‘ Magazine of American History.’’] 


BY CHAS. RAU. 


In an article on the lately discovered Davenport tablets (pub- 
lished in Vol. II. of the Prgceedings of the Davenport Acalemy 
of Natural Sciences), Dr. R. J. Farquharson enumerates the in- 
scribed stones found in this country, including among them the 
celebrated Dighton Rock, near the mouth of Taunton River, in 
Massachusetts. This rock, as is well known, bears an Indian pic- 
tograph, which has been quite plausibly interpreted for Mr. School- 
craft by Chingwauk, an intelligent Algonkin Indian. He threw 
out, however, several characters, stating that they had no signifi- 
cance ; and some of these, in connection with others actually ex- 
plained by him, have been thought to form a runic inscription 
denoting the arrival of the Northmen in the present State of 
Massachusetts several: centuries before the Columbian discovery. 
The translation, as given by Professor Finn Magnusen, of Copen- 
hagen, runs thus: 

“151 Northmen under Thorfinn took possession of this land.” 


Dr. Farquharson says in his article: “ As this reading accords 
almost exactly with the long lost and recently found Saga of Thor- 
finn Karlsefn, and is accepted by the French runologists, it may be 
accepted as the true one.” 

“The confidence inspired by this successful reading,” he con- 
tinues, “induced the Royal Society of Antiquarians of Denmark to 
purchase this rock, and arrangements were very recently being 
made to remove it to Copenhagen. The excitement caused by this 
movement culminated lately in a public meeting at Boston, and 
other arrangements were there made by which this important mon- 
ument of our early history is to be preserved and transported to 
that city. In consideration of this concession on the part of the 
Danish antiquaries, a granite monument is to be erected on the spot 
now occupied by the engraved rock, thus to commemorate the 
landing here in 1007 of Thorfinn, as narrated in the Saga, and in 
the inscription, as read by Magnusen.” 
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If such is really the case, the good citizens of Boston may rejoice ~ 
in the prospect of two grand celebrations with the usual accompani- 
ments of flag-waving, speeches and other proceedings characteristic 
of such occasions. But would it not be well for them to pause be- 
fore they carry out their plan of placing a monument at the mouth 
of Taunton River, and to consider whether the Danish runologist’s 
interpretation can stand the test of scrutiny? If not, they run the 
risk of commemorating something that probably never happened. 
It is not suprising that a people to whom, owing to the short du- 
ration of its existence, the romantic elemert of an ancient history 
is denied, should evince an inclination to acquiesce in the acceptance 
of a vaguely intimated occurrence to which the character of a 
historical fact cannot be attributed. Yet such a tendency is totally 
at variance with the spirit of keen inquiry characterizing our time, 
and therefore should not be fostered, but should be made to yield to 
the dictates of sober judgment. I leave for a moment the Dighton 
Ruck inscription, and its interpretation by Finn Magnusen, in order 
to make some statements concerning another attempt of the same 
gentleman at deciphering’ runes. 

The venerable chronicler, Saxo Grammaticus, gives an account 
of a great battle fought in Sweden on Braavalle heath, close to the 
boundary of Oestergotland and Sodermanland. The contest was 
between King Harold Hildetand of Denmark and the Swedish King 
Sigurd Ring, the first of whom was slain in the battle, which is 
supposed to have been fought about the year 700 of our era. A 
runic inscription relating to this battle was said to be engraved on 
a rock in the Swedish province of Bleking. The rock is called 
«¢ Runamo” by the people of the neighborhood. The spot was 
visited at different periods by antiquaries, but none of them 
attempted to explain the marks supposed to be runes. In the year 
1833, however, the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences concluded 
to send a committee of scienists to the spot, to investigate the sub- 
ject thoroughly and report with regard to it. Professor Finn 
Magnusen was a member of the committee. As it would be foreign 
to my purpose to describe the operations of these gentlemen in 
detail, I come at once to the point by stating that in 1841 Professor 
Magnusen published an illustrated quarto work of 742 pages, under 
the title of Runamo og Rumerne, the principal feature of which is 


’ 
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his translation of the marks on Runamo Rock. He made-out the 
following inscription : 
Hildekind occupied the empire 
Gard cut in (the runes) 
Ole gave oatk (oath of allegiance) 
(May) Odin hallow the runes 
(May) Ring fall 
On this earth 
Alfs, lovegods 
(Hate) Ole 
Odin and Freja 
And Aser’s descendants 
(May) destroy our enemies 
Grant Harrold 
A great victory 


As will be seen, the purport of the inscription is an invocation 
against the enemies of Hildetand, whose name, however, is read 
“ Hildekind.” The runes, Professor Magnusen states, are of an 
intricate character, and must be read from right to left. But now 
comes the reverse of the medal. 

In the year 1842, and afterward in 1844, the Runamo Rock was 
visited for the purpose of examination by the distinguished Danish 
archeologist, J. J. A. Worsaae—the second time in the company of 
an artist, who took different views of the locality. Again, I cannot 
enlarge on Mr. Worsaee’s most thorough investigations, but must 
confine myself to a statement of the final result he obtained, namely, 
that there is no runic inscription whatever on Runamo Rock, and that 
the marks considered as runes by Finn Magnusen are simply the 
natural cracks on the decayed surface of a trap dike filling wp a rent 
in a gra:itic formation. 

The arguments brought forward by Mr. Worsaae are to me abso- 
lutely convincing, and cannot fail to produce the same effect on 
every unbiased reader who peruses his amply illustrated work on 
the subject. It appeared in 1844 at Copenhagen under the title 
Runamo og Braavalleslage. Et Bidrag til archeologisk Kritik, or 
“ Runamo and the Braavalle Battle. A Contribution to Archzolo- 
gical Criticism.” The work was translated into the German lan- 
guage under the author’s supervision, and published in 1847 at 
Leipzig as the second part of a highly illustrated quarto volume, 
entitled Zur Alterthumskunde des Nordens. A copy of this trans- 
lation (perhaps the only one in the United States) is in my posses- 
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sion, and may be inspected by any one particularly interested in the 
subject. 

I should not omit to state that Mr. Worsaae speaks throughout 
the work in terms of the highest consideration of his colleague, 
Professor Finn Magnusen ; yet his personal regard could not pre- 
vent him from exposing the grave error of this meritorious scholar, 
who allowed himself to be led astray by a too lively imagination.* 

In view of the foregoing it may be pertinently inquired: What 
confidence can be placed-in Magnusen’s interpretation of the Digh- 
ton Rock inscription? Any one who will take the trouble to 
examine in the published drawing that part of the Dighton Rock 
inscription supposed to be of Scandinavian origin, must perceive at 
once on what a shadowy basis the presumption rests. Even School- 
craft, who professes to believe that the Northmen sculptured runes 
on Dighton Rock, could not conceal his scruples as to the correct- 
ness of the translation furnished by Professor Magnusen. I may 
revert to this subject in another article. 

The evidences brought forward to prove in a tangible way the 
presence of the Vikings of the North in the so-called Vinland 
have certainly thus far been very unsatisfactory. The “Skeleton 
in Armor” disentombed near Fall River was doubtless that of an 
Indian, buried, perhaps at a comparatively late period, with some 
weapons and ornaments made of sheet brass—a material with which 
the New England settlers are known to have supplied the natives. 
The “ Round Tower” at Newport, Rhode Island, is now considered 
as the substructure of a windmill, erected during colonial times. 
For details, I refer to a curious little pamphlet, entitled ‘* The 
Controversy touching the Old Stone Mill in the Town of Newport, 
Rhode Island” (Newport, 1851). What will be thought of the 
supposed Scandinavian inscription on Dighton Rock at some future 
time, when pardonable credulity will have yielded to severer 
methods of investigations ? 

All this, however, does not invalidate my belief that the North- 
men were the pre-Columbian discoverers of America. 





*Mr. Worsaae is far from claiming the priority in the discovery that the marks on 
Runamo Rock are not the work of man. According to his express statement, their true 
character had been recognized by several antiquarians of the last century. In the 
present it was no lesser authority than the celebrated Swedish chemist, Baron Berzelius, 
who, after inspecting the locality, pronounced the marks on the rock to be due entirely 
to natural causes—an opinion in which he was supported by Professor Sven Nilsson, the 
veteran archeologist of Sweden. 
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DISCOVERY OF A VENETIAN MEDAL OF 1685. 
Artistic— Historical— Associational 


BY PROF. J. D. BUTLER. 


[From the State Journal, Madison, Wisconsin. ] 


-In 1844, the State Journal published an account by me of a 
Westphalian medal of 1648, which had been just plowed up in our 
Northwest, in Buffalo county. It was my endeavor to show that 
that relic might very possibly have been brought to America by 
Hennepin, the first white man who ascended the Mississippi to the 
Falls of St. Anthony. 

Oddly enough, I have now fallen in with a sort of counterpart 
to that Buffalo finding — a medal which, it may be, belonged to a 
man who discovered as much of the Southern Mississippi as Hen- 
nepin did of the Northern. 

The oldest of all portable monuments are coins and medals. 
They are “ eternal jewels.” The places where they turn-up are as 
surprising as their age. Such an antique lately came into my hands 
at Ottawa, Illinois, where a countryman or peddler had sold it as 
old silver to a dealer in bric-a- brace. 

Its date is 1685, and it is evidently a Venetian medal, in perfect 
preservation. On the rim between the two faces are the words: 
Virtute et fortuna Venetorum—(“ By the Valor and success of the 
Venetians.”) 

The obverse is the Venetian lion triumphing. His left paw 
holds an open book inscribed, Paz tibi, Marce, evangelista meus— 
(“ Peace to thee, O Mark, my evangelist”). Beneath his feet are a 
cimeter, spear and three chains, which hold captives, who are tur- 
baned and kneeling, one bearing the crescent badge, another with 
hands bound behind his back. Other captives are half seen. Be- 
hind allis a warrior wearing a.cap peculiar to the Doge of Venice. 
Above all are the words, Leoni Ultori—(“To the Lion, the 
Avenger ;”) and below these wurds an arm thrust out of a cloud 
and laying a crown decorated with a palm branch on the head of 
the winged lion. Below all are the figures, 1685. The reverse 
shows a wonderful map of Greece southward from Prevesa on the 
west, and Eubcea on the east. The names of twenty-two places are 
more legible than in almost any modern map. The position of 
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each city is indicated by something resembling a wall and gate. 
Over ten cities there rises a cross ; over five acrescent. The outlines 
of seven islands are marked ; those of bays and rivers, forests and 
mountains, are still more numerous. 

This medal is of silver, and four and one-half inches in circum- 
ference. It weighs two hundred and sixty-two grains. Its age 
lacking only seven years of two centuries, renders it miraculous 
that I behold it untouched by time’s effacing fingers. Many letters 
are delicate, but not one is erased. The lion’s nose was stamped in 
high relief, and it has been a little snubbed and flattened. In all 
other respects we survey this relic with nothing of that artistic 
finish marred and nothing of that polished brightness dimmed with 
which it came forth from the mint where all Christendom learned 
the art of coining. 

On the whole, few specimens of the numismatic art are more 
creditable than the medal before me. But as an historical memo- 
rial it is far more memorable. 

It celebrates the last great triumph of Venetian arms. The war 
to which it relates was waged between Venice and Turkey for fif- 
teen years, from 1684 to 1699. 

But neither in an historical nor in an artistic point of view is my 
medal most interesting. It fascinates me most because it was found 
where one would no more look for it than that it should appear 
dropping down from the clouds, or picked out of thestomach of a 
pickerel. It first met my eye in Central Illinois—not far from the 
Rock of St. Louis which was the Gibraltar of La Salle, and I sup- 
pose was discovered in the ground there. It was not old when lost 
or buried. Had it been it could not possibly remain to-day so fresh 
and new in aspect. 

How came it in Illinois? I hold that this plate of Italian silver 
may have been sent to the Italian, Tonty, the officer who discovered 
one mouth of the Mississippi on the same day that Lasalle discov- 
ered another, and who, for twenty years afterward, commanded at 
the Rock of St. Louis, near which the medal was found. Its date 
was right in the midst of Tonty’s holding this command. It 
showed Italian successes among Eastern barbarians. Nothing could 
have greater attractions for an Italian who was grappling with 
western barbarians. More than this, Tonty had himself fought 
the Turks, — and like Cervantes, lost a hand in battling them. 
What could he love better than to see those infidels, as on the 
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medal, in chains and trampled on by the Italian Jion? Nor were 
opportunities wanting for this blazon of Venetian glory to reach 
Tonty. Goods, dispatches, traders, soldiers, and, above all, mis- 
sionaries, notably St. Cosme whom Tonty escorted for more than a 
month, and those sometimes from Italy, came to him every year. 
These considerations may serve to strengthen other proofs which, I 
confess, do demonstrate thinly. When a more plausible conjecture 
is presented, I will give up mine. Meantime, however, I have 
reason to prize the Morosini medal as a memorial of Tonty, and 
hence, to the best of my present knowledge, the most ancient and 
hence honorable relic of any white settler which Illinois, in all its 
length and breath, can boast, a witness whose tales if he had a 
tongue would lack only seven years of running back two centuries. 





ARCH AOLOGY—LOCAL SPECIMENS. 
An Ohio Type. 
BY E. A. BARBER. 


A form of arrow-head, possessing barbs and recurved basal wings 
seems to be peculiar to Ohio and the vicinage, along the borders of 
Indiana. There were several of these in the Centennial exhibit of 
the National Museum under the supervision of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, of which Nos. 5,685, 12,488 and 18,994 were good exam- 
ples. The illustrations are copies of specimens in the collection of 
Professor 8S. S. Haldeman, of Chickies, Pennsylvania. 

Every individual of this form, which has come under my notice, 
(and I have seen probably thirty in all), has invariably been ob- 
tained from Ohio or the immediate neighborhood. The material 
is, in almost every case, a light umber-colored flint, with a smooth, 
even fracture. The size is large,—generally from three to four 
inches in length and frequently beveled. The lateral notches are 
usually two-lobed. The size of all I have seen, would seem to 
point to the conclusion that they were used as spear-heads and the 
peculiar notches, which characterized them, were designed to facili- 
tate the attachment of the head to the shaft. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE FIELD WE OCCUPY. 


The Antiquities of America have not yet engaged public atten- 
tion, though there is no question, but that they are very numerous and 
interesting. Scholars in the Old World have been engaged in ex- 
ploring Oriental scenes and investigating pre-historic traces, but 
we have hardly realizsd what a field there was at our own doors. 
The interest in the science has become such, however, that we are 
warranted in devoting a magazine to it as a speciality. We hope 
that with the increasing attention given to American History, there 
will be many who will push their investigations farther back into 
pre-historic times—and instead of going abroad for antiquities we 
shall find them at home. 

It is probable that we shall trace back, the races of America to 
the same region of the Orient. But the earliest state of our own 
country, must be made known by our own citizens. The aborigi- 
nes, Mound-builders, inhabitants of New Mexico, civilized inhabi- 
tants of Mexico, all furnish a ready field for investigation. The 
caves, gravel-beds, lake-dwellings, and peat-beds, have not yet been 
explored. . Doubtless the science of Archeology will assume new 
tokens as study advances, and we shall find the need of new text- 
books. For the present the European system must guide us. 

We have an important field, as the pre-historic races are not yet 
obscured by Historic accumulations. We have a disadvantage, 
however, in the vastness of our continent, as many of the scenes and 
locations are far apart, and the connection between the races will 
be difficult to prove. Certain writers are endeavoring now to show 
that the inhabitants of Europe were Autochthons, as the migration 
went from there to Asia—but we take no pride in making Ameri- 
can people either Asia or Europe. We desire to ascertain the 
truth. 

The ethnic affinities of the American races are a most important 
and practical subject of investigation. Mr. L. H. Morgan has 
given the world a valuable work on the natural structure of society, 
and in this line of study America presents a most interesting field. 
The linguistic characteristic of the living races of America, no 
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doubt, will be developed in time and in this field it is encouraging 
that Major J. W. Powell, aided by suggestions from Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, has already begun the work. The study of the origin 
of writing is also an important one. There is no doubt that 
America presents different methods of writing, if we may include 
pictures, hieroglyphics and inscriptions al] under that generic term. 
Whether there is an historic origin to them, and whether there 
isa Phoneticalphabet on the continent, must be an open question. 

The study of Palwolithics has begun to engage attention of scien- 
tific men. Certain gentlemen are confident that they have discov- 
ered the evidences of an age on this continent, which probably was 
preglacial. Among them the most prominent are Professor A. R. 
Grote, and Dr. C. C. Abbott. It should be said, however, that 
many rude stone implements are found upon the surface and give 
evidences, so far as the Relics testify, that the Paleolithic age is, 
even later than the Neolithic or bronze ages. 

A more practical subject, so far as our observation goes, is that 
of ** Man and the Mastodon.” Geology and Archeology must meet 
together around the remains of this extinct animal. We do not 
go to the tertiary to find the traces of man, our province at present 
must be the quarternary, and by accemulative evidence establish the 
positions already occupied. By going too far theorists overthrow 
their own system. The process of gradual approach is much more 
scientific in our opinion. The glacial theory and the terrace epoch 
will afford a broad field for investigation. The archaeologist needs 
to go with the Geologists into this province. We predict a great 
advance in the science. 

We begin the publication of this magazine at what we consider 
to be a new era in scientific investigations. We offer this jour- 
nal as a medium of correspondence and of contributions, to all 
who are interested in the different departments of the study. The 
' field is a broad one,—the range of thought is great, the subjects 
varied—the science is new. Shall we have co-operation and assist- 
aace in our new venture ? 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


COLLECTIONS AND COLLECTORS IN OHIO AND 
VICINITY. 


Our Last Summer Trip. 


‘Two associations, devoted to Archeology and Anthre pology, met 
at Cincinnati on or about the 5th of September 1877. ‘lhey were the 
State Archeological Association of Ohio, and the American An- 
thropological Association. The meeting of the latter society was 
appointed at that time and place, with the hope that those attend- 
ing the meeting of the American Association for the advancement 
of science, at Nashville, might return this way and attend its 
sessions. We give a few notes of the journey to Cincinnati. 

At Cleveland.—The rooms of the Historical Society of Northern 
Ohio are in the third story of a stone building near the public 
square. Col. C. Whittlesey, President, and C. C. Baldwin, 
Secretary. 

It is quite wonderful to note the progress which has been made 
within five years in the Museum and Library of this Society, mainly 
the result of the perseverance and diligence of a few individuals. 

‘In Archeology there is no society in the state that has shown more 
interest. Mr. C. C. Baldwin, the Secretary, has also a collection 
of skulls, which were taken out of a mound near Elyria. Col. C. 
Whittlesey has prepared some casts of the Inscribed Rocks at 
Kelley’s Island, which are very interesting. The collection of books 
abounds in valuable works, like Kingsbury’s American Antiquities, 
also Schooleraft’s North American Indians, McKinney’s Indian 
Portraits, the Smithsonian Collections, and various other works on 
Archeology and Ethnology. The Society has a fine collection of 
Americana. The maps also owned by the Society and Secretary, 
form one of the best collections descriptive of the Great West, in 
the world. 

At Columbus.—The only Archeological Collection in this city is 
that which was purchased by President Hayes and put into the 
State Library. 

At Circleville.—W. M. Anderson, the brother of General Robert 
Anderson, of Fort Sumpter memory, is an Archeologist. He 
has in his collection a most remarkable tablet—an account of which 
we hope to present to our readers at some future time. It is repre- 
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sentation of two wolf-teethed, tufted-headed, short, thick rattle- 
snakes, each swallowing a long, slim “ Blue Racer” sort of snake, 
which coils in and out and around the body of its devourer. 

There are symbolical representations on it, and, it has a slight 
resemblance to the famous solstitial tablet, found in the city of 
Mexico. 

Mr. T. A. Spencer, of Circleville, has photographs of it. The 
famous circle and mound, which gave name to Circleville, have 
disappeared. The mound was sixty feet high, and it took the cit- 
izens months and years to remove what would now be one of the 
greatest curiosities of the country, and which might have proved 
a unique and singular ornament for a public square, but it has 
gone. The circle was seven hundred feet in circumference, but that 
has disappeared. These works are known only from tradition. 

Eighteen miles below Circleville, towards Chillicothe, there is a 
height of land or knob-like eminence, which is called ‘ Lookout 
Mountain.” It looms up, tall and dark, and by a superstitious 
people must have been regarded with peculiar awe. It was in sight 
all the way to Chillicothe. On itssummit there is a mound which is 
supposed to correspond to the one located on the low alluvial plains 
at Circleville, which we have just described—eighteen miles away. 

It possibly was one of a series of Signal Stations which extend- 
ed the whole length of the Scioto River. 

Just below this knob-like eminence are the well-known works 
of Hope Town. 


At Chillicothe,—The Public Library and an Academy of Science 
here are in a flourishing condition. They contain two or three cases 
full of Archeological relics. There is no place in the State where 
more interest is taken in the subject. Even the boys vie with each 
other in gathering the best collections. The teacher in the Acade- 
my anda physican in the place are also the owners of fine Cabinets. 


Portsmouth. — T. W. Kinney lives here, than whom no one is 
better calculated to give reliable information of the antiquities of 
the region. Dr. 8. G. Hempstead and T. W. Kinney have made 
the study a specialty, and through them the remarkable works of 
the vicinity may be kaown. It is very unfortunate, however, that 
no accurate survey of these works was ever taken. 

There is a significance to the system which does not admit the 
loss of a single member. There are some evidences that these 
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works are symbolic.* The double horse-shoe figure, resembles 
those which are found on ancient coins, which are significant of the 
Phallic worship which prevailed in the Bacchic rites. There is 
also a slight resemblance between these and the stone circles, and 
semi-circles at Stonehenge. 

Mr. Kinney thinks that the whole system of works has a re- 
semblance to a massive serpent,t which extends twice across the 
river, and seven miles in length up and down the river. These 
works are on the second and third terraces, but are not found on 
the alluvial bottom land. 

We found a curiosity here which was a freak of nature. It was 
in the form of a tufted-headed serpent’s head, with an egg in his 
mouth. The old fabled cosmogonic egg. It is composed of segre- 
gated iron and limestone, and was found among the iron beds of 
the mines not far from Portsmouth. 


At Cincinnati.—The associations met in the College Hall, as 
guests of the Natural History Society and Historical Society of 
Cincinnati. A number of papers of much value was presented to 
the State Association. 

The papers presented at the Anthropological Association are 
mainly contained in this number of the Antiquarian, having been 
published by request of the Society. 

The same officers were re-elected, and a number of by-laws were 
adopted ; one empowering the trustees to transact business of the 
Association by correspondence. 

The two Associations were invited by the citizens to take an ex- 
cursion to Fort Ancient. 


“ AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY.” 


This excursion resulted in a remarkable discovery. Fort Ancient 
is a massive earth-work, situated on an eminence near the Little 
Miami, about forty miles from Cincinnati. 

This eminence is a very irregular tongue of land, about three 
hundred feet high, formed by the junction of two streams. Its 
abrupt sides are broken by frequent gorges which have been washed 
out, so that the top, though level, is very irregular at the edges. 
Around the jagged points of its summit are the high earth-walls, 





*See Squier and Davis’ Report, Smithsonian contributions, Volume I. 
+t See Serpent worship, by E. G. Squier. 
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which constitute the Fort. They are over four miles long, around 
the enclosure. They are well preserved, as no tilling can break 

down their abrupt and high parapets. In many places these walls 

are eighteen feet high, and twenty feet wide at the bottom. The top 
is from six to twelve feet wide, and very level, except as the frequent 
openings break the line. The gorges of the tongue of land divide 
he Fort into two enclosures. 

There is a narrow pass from one to the other, where was proba- 
bly at one time a gateway. This entrance to the lower enclosure is 
guarded by two large mounds, which stand close together within 
twelve feet, and between which are remains of a paved way. 

The mounds are separated from the walls by a slight opening, 
but the walls are curved up to them so as to appear continuous. 
The walls, themselves, bend around the sharp angles of the sam- 
mit making remarkably short and frequent folds. ‘They are not 
of the same size throughout, but rise and fall and have links in 
them divided by openings. 

The discovery consists in apprehending the significance of these 
mounds and walls of the lower enclosure. 

They bear a resemblance to the form of two massive serpents, 
which are apparently contending with one another. Their heads 
are the mounds which are separated from the bodies by the opening 
which resembles a ring around the neck. They bend in and out 
and rise and fall, and appear like two massive green serpents rolling 
along the summit of this high hill. Their appearance under the 
overhanging forest trees is very impressive. 

It may be all imagination, but our prophecy that we should 
find the tails at the opening at the other end, was fulfilled, for as 
we approached that point, the very twist of the walls, and their taper 
down the valley where there was an opening, convinced the most 
skeptical. One of these serpents, whose head indicated that it was 
the attacking party, had a twist ora roll in its tail which called 
forth our attention, before we reached the end. The length of these 
two serpents was about three-quarters of a mile each. 

With their massive bodies they enclosed an area of many acres. 
Lying thus twisted around the summit of a hill three hundred feet 
high, their bodies bending with every angle of the top, and their 
heads dashing at each other at the narrowest point, they certaiuly 
formed a very impressive symbol. What system of government 
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or what power of priesthood could have devised and executed such 
a work. On the summit of this isolated hill, where deep gorges 
and dark forests, and the running stream make a mingled scene of 
wildness and romance,—these mysterious figures lie. 

A strange superstition must have chosen this spot as a place of 
defence and erected works here, which would excite fear and awe. 

Cincinnati is noted for its variety of Archeological relics. No 
city in the union has a larger amount of relics of the Stone Age. 
They are found in the cabinets of the two societies, in private 
collections, in the stores of dealers, and in the houses of citizens. 

Thomas W. Cleaney has one of the largest collections in the world. 
Dr. H. H. Hill also has a splendid cabinet, which he is always 
quite free to exhibit to visitors to that city. Judges M. F. Force 
and J. F. Cox, are much interested in the science. Dr. R. M. 
Byrnes makes a specialty of shells, but he also has a fine collection 
of relics, 


Richmond, Indiana.— Here, L. B. Case, the Secretary of the In- 
diana State Association, and Rev. George More, D. D., President 
of Earlham College, are both interested in the science. A lecture 


to the students was well received, and the Richmond Palladium 
gave notice of our visit. There are not many earth-works in this 
vicinity. Some relics have been gathered, and are now in the 
cabinet of the Academy of Science and of the College. 


At Fort Wayne, Indiana.—Here lives Hon. R. 8. Robertson, 
whose delightful home is full of the fruits of his industry, as a 
collector and student. The former, Mayor of the city, is also 
something of an antiquarian, having in his library some fine speci- 
mens of missals and old books, which are entertaining to those who 
have a taste for such things. A German Antiquarian store, kept 
by Simeon Brothers, in this city, has the largest collection of old 
books and engravings at the west. Many resort to it to purchase 
engravings and curious books. 


Ann Arbor.—From Fort Wayne to Ann Arbor, we pass over 
the alluvial valley which was evidently the former bed of the great 
glacial sea which led down to the Mississippi river. It is main- 
tained by Honorable R. L. Robertson, that in this alluvial valley 
there are no mounds and no evidence of occupancy other than by 
the later red Indians. This remains to be proven, but is worthy 
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of study. There are some relics discovered in the drift of Michi- 
gan, which we had the opportunity of gathering, but cannot 
describe. 

The collection belonging to Michigan University, has some 
value by way of comparative Ethnology, but is not valuable in its 
local or American Archeology. 


Detroit—The Academy of Science in this city is one of the 
most efficient at the west. Here are many of the relics which have 
been gathered from the river Rouge and other localities; also the 
mining tools from Lake Superior, and some Indian relics from 
Mexico, and certain inscribed tablets worthy of mention. Hon. 
Bela Hubbard has charge of the skulls which have been described 
by Henry Gillman, Esq.* It is worth the while to go over the 
evidences presented by the last named gentleman’s papers, by 
personal observation, for the conclusions in reference to the age 
of the skulls which have been described by him. The perforated 
skulls were a sign of the animism, which prevailed among the red 
Indians. The burial places and mounds on the river Rouge were too 
much mingled with modern tokens to be especially valuable as a 
place for the study of pre-historic man. 

The study of Archzology on this continent requires the utmost 
care. This tour has given us a much more correct idea of the great 
variety of earth-works, and the distinctions which may be drawn 
in the separate localities of the west, than we had before. It is a 
superficial view which we have given, but the science is, we 
believe, destined to find a rich field in all of this region, and our 
hope is that each local association will work at its own field with 
more efficiency and enthusiasm, as the interest shall increase. 





30: 


THE SERPENT SYMBOL AT FORT ANCIENT. 


Honorable C. C. Jones, of Augusta, Georgia, also writes in 
reference to this: “Your visit to Fort Ancient must have been 
very interesting. Why cannot a careful re-survey be made of 
it, in the light of the new interpretation which you give to this 
monument? It should be done, and with rigid exactitude. 





* See Proceedings of American Association for Advancement of Science for 1875. 
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Recently I have visited and had measured two bird-shaped stone 
tumuli, in Putnam County, in this state, and now enclose for your 
perusal a printed notice of them.” 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, Queen’s College, Oxford, writes: “The 
discoveries you describe are very interesting. Not very long ago 
Miss Cummings, when taking a drawing of a tumulus near Bal- 
lachulish, in the Western Highlands, discovered that it had been 
constructed in the form of a huge serpent. I am inclined to think 
that further researches will show that earth-works of the same shape 
have been raised in different parts of the world. They seem to 
mark a particular stage in the history of natural religion. In 
Brittany—among the other ornaments which mark the weather 
sides of the stones, which form the dolmen at Gave Innis, I copied 
two wavy serpents. On the first stone on the right hand side at 
the end of the delmen, at Meneyar Hellm, I copied the following : 

On the inscribed stone at the Buck de Cvsar, similar 
forms occur. But more materials are needed before a conclusion 
can safely be drawn from them.” 

Professor M. C. Read, of Hudson, Ohio, also writes: “I am 
glad to get your letter, and am much iuterested in it. ‘The ques- 
tion of questions on serpent symbolism of America is, was it 
Phallic? If not, it does not, in my opinion, indicate any Ethnic 
relationship with the old world nations. The Coin inscription 
which you figure is unquestionably Phallic. The serpent was 
everywhere in Europe and Asia, the symbol of the Phallus, i.e., 
the male creator. The horse-shoe is also the female, the door of 
life. The shape of this symbol was modified by life in tents and 
in houses. The serpent and the door together, mean the combined 
creative powers, of nature,—Adam and Eve, male and female. 
These two symbols took inumerable forms, and are preserved in the 
Fraternal Orders of the day. We want a grouping together of all 
illustrations of the joint use of similar symbols of America. My 
own expectation is that in the end we shall establish a pre-historic 
connection between the indigenous civilization of America and 
Asia, but that the separation took place before there was a-written 
language anywhere. Religious symbolism must be relied upon as 
the language from which to determine the times of the separation. 
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DISCOVERY OF A MASTODON ASSOCIATED WITH 
HUMAN REMAINS. 


A mastodon has been recently discovered in Ashtabula county, 
Ohio. On the 25th of April, Mr. E. Owen was engaged in ditch- 
ing the farm of Mr. Boudinot Seeley, in Austinburg, Ashtabula 
county, O., when he suddenly came upon the bones of the animal- 
These were situated about three and a half feet below the surface, 
in the middle of a small swail or muck swamp, called by the 
farmers a “cat swamp.” The bones were lying below the swamp 
embedded in the clay, but projecting above it and partially con- 
tained in the muck. The bones consisted of the head, the atlas, 
twenty-five ribs, the scapula, several dorsal vertebra, and three 
vertebre of the coccyx, but no tusk or tooth or lower extremities. 
The measurements are as follows: Head, as found, length three 
feet nine inches, width two feet six inches. Ribs, smallest, length 
three feet one inch, width three and one-half inches. Ribs, largest, 
length four feet six inches, width six inches. Scapula, length 
three feet four inches, width two feet six inches. Socket of ditto, 
eight inches by five. Vertebre, with lateral process, two feet two 
inches, width thirteen inches. 

An arrow-head was discovered at the edge of the swamp, in the 
clay, at a depth of two and a half feet below the suface, and about 
fifty feet from the skeleton. 

Fragments of charcoal were distributed through the upper soil, 
and some in the clay and near the bones. The bones themselves 
evidently were disturbed, as they were scattered over a distance of 
twenty or thirty feet, and were not in place. The search has not 
been completed, and it is believed that other traces of flint weapons 
and of fire may yet be discovered, if a proper examination shall 
be made. ‘ 

The location is about four miles from the upper part of the Lake 
Erie terrace formation, and about six miles from the present lake 
shore. The soil is a thick clay, is very level, and was formerly 
covered with heavy timber. The clay rests for the most part upon 
the Erie shale, through which the streams have worn deep gorges, 
especially as they come into the lake. 

It is worthy of remark, that relics of the latest geological 
period are found in the terraces, as other fragments of bones of the 
mastodon and the remains of logs have been discovered in various 
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places, situated low down in the gravel beds or embedded in the 
top of the clay. 

This however is the only case where there are traces of the human 
epoch, either in the Tertiary, the Quaternary or in the terrace 
formations of this region. 


DISCOVERY OF A CAVE NEAR LANCASTER, PA. 


A man engaged in the work of quarrying limestone near Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, has discovered a cave. The entrance was 
only large enough for a man te crawl in, but after proceeding a 
distance of twenty feet it became large enough for a man to walk 
erect, and a short distance farther on rises to a height of thirty-one 
feet, and varies from eleven to eighteen feet in width, and is four 
hundred yards long. The roof and sides of the cave are covered 
with stalactites, some of which are three feet long. A narrow pas- 
sage leads from this chamber to another which is about six times as 
large, and has an icy-cold stream of water running through it. In 
it is also a beautiful lake, about one hundred and fifty yards long 
and about two-thirds as wide. A small stream runs from the lake 


and empties into the large one. In the lake several small fish were 
seen, which on being caught were thought to be sightless. The 
cave has not yet been fully explored, and more curious features 
may be discovered. 


DISCOVERY OF SKELETONS. 
Interesting Examination of a Mound in Chagrin Falls. 

Two gentlemen by the names of Graham and Bray, engaged in 
the work of excavating a mound near Chagrin Falls, early this 
spring. They found twelve skeletons, all in an advanced state of 
decay, so much so, in fact, that but few pieces of bone remain intact. 
Four skeletons were found in the first tier, and these were buried 
apparently before the mound was built, in graves deep enough to 
hold the body. The soil is a yellow clay, and as the mound is of 
’ black loam these lower graves were easily traced. Two of these 
were undoubtedly the last resting-place of chiefs, or rulers, as they 
were covered with flat stones, while the others were not, and in each 
was found several badges and flat implements. Each of these 
graves contained a curious badge of striped slate, somewhat in the 
shape of a shield, ard pierced with two holes near the middle ; they 
also each contained a long flat badge of slate, also pierced with 
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holes, and a quantity of red paint which is well preserved, and 
somewhat resembles red lead. The heads of the two skeletons were 
raised so that they formed nearly a right angie with the bodies. 
Over the surface was spread about eighteen inches of soil, in which 
were found eight skeletons, and over this was a tier of flat brook 
stone covering the whole area. Originally another tier of flat stone 
was spread over above this, with a layer of earth between, but they 
came so near the surface as to interfere with the plow and were re- 
moved, and dvubtless several skeletons were also broken up, as 
fragments of bone were found in the debris above the upper layer 
of stone. 


AN ANCIENT MILL BELONGING TO THE STONE AGE. 


There is in the rooms of the Historical Society of Wisconsin a 
curious relic of the stone age. It is a “quern,” or stone corn 
mill, and of undoubted antiquity. The lower stone is nearly 
twenty-three inches in diameter, and about seven inches thick. 
In the center is a hole one inch in diameter, extending through the 
stone. The stone is cut away to the depth of three quarters of 
an inch for nearly its whole size, simply leaving a rim of about 


one and a-half inches in width. At one side a small channel is 
cut to allow the crushed grain to escape. The upper stone has 
a diameter of twenty inches, and the upper surface is convex hav- 
ing a thickness of two inches at the edge, and five inches in the 
center, where is a hopper-shaped opening with a diameter of five 
and one-half inches. Near the edge are three holes, equi-distant, 
intended to put in sticks or something of the sort, for the pur- 
pose of turning. In the under side of the upper millstone is a 
rectangular slot three by eight inches and three-fourths of an inch 
deep. A copper disk, eight inches in diameter, carrying on ove 
side a projection which exactly fits this slot, was found in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and doubtless formed a bearing upon which the 
stone revolved. The material of the mill is a greenish basalt, 
a variety of trap. It shows the effect of long use, the grinding 
surfaces being worn smooth. This unprecedented discovery was 
made in Washington county, while digging away a mound in order 
to lay the foundation for a barn, and at a depth of four feet below 
the surface. This implement is undoubtedly entlitled to the first 
place among the pre-historics of Wisconsin. W. P.C. 


Madison, Wisconsin, Feb. 8, 1878. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, by Dr. Paut Torprmarp. Curator of the Museum of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Paris, with preface by Professor Pau. Broca. Translated by 
Robert T. H. Bartley, M. D., with forty-nine wood cuts. Samuel Chapman & Hall, 
193 Pecadilly, Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1878. 


Topinard and Broca have the same position in France that Hux- 
by and Carpenter have in England. They are at the head of the 
science of Anthropology in both countries. 

The reputation of all these men is an indication as to how im- 
* portant that science has become. Perhaps no department of learn- 
ing is engaging attention more than this. 

It is a singular fact, Topinard says, “ that in France the first 
society, having Anthropology for its object, was established to give 
currency to the idea that Races and their temperaments play an 
important part in the existence of nations, a thought first advanced 
by Sir Walter Scott in his works. At the present the subject, 
however, has assumed a new importance on account of its bearings 
on the very origin of man.” 

This book, however, introduces a new phase of the subject. It 
treats of man in his physical structure and organization, as com- 
pared with animals, and as exhibited in the different races, but 
avoids all theories of his origin and of his psychic conditions. 

The work is exceedingly valuable, as it meets a demand which 
has long been felt, especially among ethnologists and archzologists. 
Zoologists have heretofore had a great advantage over Anthro- 
pologists, as their text hooks give them the directions whereby the 
bones and different parts of animals could be studied and compared, 
and so a correct classification could be adopted on the very system 
furnished by the hand of nature; but when- one came to the study 
of man, nothing seemed to be established. It is worthy of obsef- 
vation, however, that the higher we ascend in the scale of being, 
the more important do slight variations become, and for this reason 
it has required the closest study of every point in man’s structore. 
The researches of Broca have not been in vain. The study of the 
anatomy and physiology of man, the analysis of the different parts 
of his frame, the comparison with the same in animals, and the 
measurement of those parts so carefully, and among the different 
races, have given us a basis for study which was never enjoyed 
before. 

It is to be hoped that Anthropology, as a physical science, will 
now settle down to some system and adopt some classification so 
that students who enter upon the study, may have, at least, the 
elements from others, rather than be obliged to make a science— 
every one for himself. 

The book is strictly scienticfic, giving measurements in great num- 
bers, and using technical language, ‘but is the more valuable for 
being so thorough and definite. 
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THE ORIGIN OF NATIONS. In two parts. On early civilizations. On ethnic affinities, by 
Grorce Row.inson, M. A.. Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford, and au- 
thor of ‘‘ The five Great Monarchies.” 

The archeology and ethnology of the east have long been studied 
by the ripest and best scholars in the world. These studies have at 
last brought great results. The Histories written thirty years ago 
are now comparatively useless. No persons, however, have contrib- 
uted more to this change than have aa Henry Rawlinson, and 
his brother the author of this work. The especial object of the 
present volume does not, however, seem to be so much to embody 
the results of the latest discoveries in the east, as to prove two 
points. ‘These points are stated in the preface : 

“ The author is of the opinion that there is no sufficient evidence 
of a settled monarchy in Egypt, prior to about B. C. 2,500,” and 
“that civilization can nowhere be traced back to a date anterior to 
this. Regarding it as a pure assumption that the primitive condi- 
tion of mankind was une of savagery, he has endeavored to show 
cause in favor of the opposite hypothesis, that man’s primitive con- 
dition was one very remote from savagery and containing many 
elements of what is now termed civilization” 

It need not be said that the book is in favor of maintaining the 
scripture chronology, and is strictly a defence of the commonly re- 
ceived interpretation of the Bible, in regard to the origin of man. 
There are many writers who, like McCansla, Taylor, Lewis and 
others, favor a longer period and interpret the scriptures as referring 
to the white or to the Jewish Race, or as containing descriptions of 
a new and later epoch of human existence. But the present writer 
addresses himself directly to the task of refuting all such positions, 
on the grounds furnished by history itself. The book is well worth 
reading, as it is full of information drawn from the latest studies 
agid discoveries ; though as a work which will convince scientific 
minds, it should be said that it covers a field of History which few 
naturalists feel competent to explore, and does not even touch upon 
the pre-historic evidences. 

It is to be regretted that the author could not or did not bridge 
this chasm between the historic and the pre-historic study of man, 
yet as a help to Bible study, and as a resume of the latest investiga- 
tions into ancient history, the work is exceedingly valuable. 


COUNT FRONTENAC AND NEW FRANCE, UNDER LOUIS XIV. By Francis PARKMAN’ 
author of ‘ Pioneers of France in the New World,” &c.; fourth edition, 463 pp., 8vo. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1877. 

Mr. Parkman’s books are all thorough, reliable and readable. 
Some of them are very valuable to the ethnologist, as they give 
minute descriptions of the aborigines and their customs. This is 
more confined to the history of the white race. It contains an in- 
teresting description of Count Frontenac, and of the French rule in 
the regions of the Canadas, during that disturbed and troublous 
time which elapsed between 1650 and 1700. It shows for one 
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thing, that the disturbances and dangers which were suffered by the 
early colonists along the northern frontiers of our domain, were not 
altogether owing to Indian atrocity and treachery. The jealousy 
of the French and their hostility to the English settlements caused 
much suffering and loss of life. The description of the invasion of 
Canada, the attack on Quebec, under Captain Phipps, was a harm- 
less trip compared with the taking of Schenectady, and other fron- 
tier attacks, 

It appears that the bloody King Phillip’s war must be followed 
by the contest between the French and the English for possession. 
The far-famed removal of the French inhabitants for Acadia, was 
only an incident in the long struggle which finally resulted in the 
supplanting of the French in Canada by the English. It was a 
hundred years before the contest ended. 

This book is exceedingly valuable, as it is only one of the series 
which leads the reader nearer and nearer to the end of the great 
contests when first the English overcame the French, and next, the 
Colonists overcame the English, and so at last this country became 
independent of all foreign rule. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


THe New Eneuanper. This standard quarterly, now a bi- 
monthly, contains a number of articles on our specialty. The 
July number contains the review of Joseph Cook’s lectures on 
Biology, and of Prof. Tyndall’s addresses on “ Science and Man.” 
The March number contains an article on Schlieman’s explorations, 
by Professor Lewis R. Packard, and the May number one on prim- 
ers and juvenile books among the Chinese. The article on Schlie- 
man’s Troy and Mycene takes the doubtful side in reference to 
the genuineness of the Homeric treasures, as it does upon the whole 
question of Homer’s descriptions, but is worth reading for its very 
criticisms and discriminations. 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, for January and 
Apri], published at Columbus, §. C. An article in the first num- 
ber contains a valuable sketch of the early history of Wales, and 
gives an account of Prince Madoc and his capture, the very mys- 
tery of which has given rise to the many stories of “The Welsh in 
America.” Prince Madoc mysteriously disappeared in Wales, but 
he never has been discovered on this continent, notwithstanding 
the number of tribes which are said to “ speak the Welsh language.” 


THE Princeton REview. The March number contains a val- 
uable article by President McCosh on “ Mind and Brain,” in 
which the author very strikingly shows the connection between 
the physiological activity of different parts of the cerebrum and the 
mental and emotional exercises, but at the same time points out the 
error of assigning the latter to material causes. 
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Tue MaGaziIneE OF AMERICAN History, for April, eontains a 
reprint of La Salle’s account of the American Indians, translated by 
the editor. Also, a sketch of “ Hon. Peter Force, the American 
annalist.” This magazine seems to be fairly established, and is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, especially as many facts of early history can 
now be confirmed which fifty years from now might not be known. 


THE Lonpon QUARTERLY REvIEw, for January. American 
edition. Like the New. Englander for the same month, this mag- 
azine contains an article on Prof. Tyndall’s last deliverance under 
the title of “Scientific Lectures; their use and abuse.” The writer 
is caustic and severe, but, perhaps, no more so than the presump- 
tuous theology of this materialistic philosopher deserved. The re- 
view of Schlieman’s Mycenz is one of the best yet written on that 
subject. 

THE Lrrerary Wor.p, for May, has a review of Dr. J. C:- 
Southall’s “Epoch of the mammoth.” We quote a single sen- 
tence. “Owing to the fact that the class of so-called Archzologists 
includes a larger proportion of half taught men than make up the 
personnel of any other science, their work needs the surpassing 
criticism of a judicious mind, such as Dyell so nobly gave to the 
researches of geologists.” Dyell is not a good authority to cite, if 
one is to take,his accounts of Archeology in America as a test. 


We make no objection to the sentiment, but “ half- taught" men 
sometimes have great reputations. 


THE MAriertaA REGISTER has a series of twelve articles on the 
war of 1812, by Horace Nye. The Grand Haven Herald has a 
letter on Arizona and its ruins, by Ed. T. Terry, a brother of the 
U. S. Senator. 


THE Rocky Mountain PRESBYTERIAN, a monthly, has some 
interesting illustrations and many sketches of Western scenes, and 
of Missiunary life among the Indians, and of other descriptions 
which have value to the ethnologist. 


THE WesTteRN CurisTiAN ApvocaTE has several articles by 
Professor Nelson, of Delaware, Ohio, on Necrology of Scientists. 


FIELD AND Forest. The last number of this illustrated mag- 
azine of Natural Science, contains an article, with plate illustration, 
on “ Archzeological Frauds.” This journal was started in 1875, 
and is now in its third volume. Its contributors are rocognized 
scientists or authorities, and its articles mainly genuine contributions 
The thirty numbers of FreLp AND Forest, already published, 
contain valuable original matter from snch scientists as GILL, 
RipGEway, ALLEN, Epwarpbs, CHICKERING, VASEY, FOREMAN, 
aud others, upon Ornithology, Botany, Ethniology, Archeology, etc., 
etc. Volume IT. contained 224 pages of reading. 
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The following books are fer sale by subscription at the Editor’s office : 


THE ASHTABULA DISASTER. By Rev. Stephen’ D. Peet. Illustrated. _Chicagn, Ill.: J. S. 
Goodman ; Louis Lloyd & Co. 208 pp. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


This is the narrative of the greatest railroad disaster on record.. The writer was an * 
eye-witness of the scenes depicted, and -had opportunity to ascertain facts and 
incidents not generally known, but of thrilling interest. The book contains many 
sketches of character, and among them a brief memoir of that remarkable man, P. P. 
Bliss, ‘‘ The Sweet Singer of Israel.” It also contains portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bliss, of Charles Collins, the Engineer, and pictures of the fatal bridge, and of the 
wreck. Four thousand cppies have already been sold. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF ASHTABULA COUNTY. By Rev. Stephen D. Peet, author of 
‘‘ The Ashtabula Disaster,” Editor of ‘‘ The American Antiquarian,” etc. 48 pp.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia. 1878. © $0.75. 


This little volume is a portion of a large work recently preparéd by the author and 
others, entitled *‘ A History of Ashtabula County.” It treats, 1st, of the Geology and 
and Topography of the county ; 2nd, of the Ancient Earthworks, Mounds, Inscribed 
Tablets and othes Relics ; 3d, of the Indian Tribes, such as the Wyandots and Mas- 
sassongis, once inhabitants of this region. 


PRE-HISTORIC ANTIQUITIES. A Manual of Archeology. By Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Cor. 
Sec’y Am. Anthropological Association ; Editor ‘‘ American Antiquarian,” etc, $1.75. 


ARRANGEMENT AND CONTENTS. 


PART I.—Introductory ; Chap. 1, Definitions, etc.; Chap. 11, Classification of the Seiences. 

PART II.—Relics ; 111, The Three Ages; 1v, The Different Material ; v, Stone Relics ; v1, Bronze ; 
vu, Copper ; vi11, Pottery. 

PART I1I.—Remains ; 1x, Palaffittes; x, Shell Heaps; x1, Gravel Beds; x11, Caves; x11, Man 
and the Mastodon ; xiv, Other Vestiges, 

PART IV.—Structures ; xv, Architectural ; xv1, Rude Stone Monuments ; xvu, Earthworks ; xvi, 
Inscribed Stones ; x1x; Miscellaneous. 

PART V.—The Races ; xx, Modes of Classification; xx1, The Divisions of Mankind ; xx, Lists 
of the Races. 4 

PART VI.—Crania ; xxi. Types of Men ; xxiv, Man and Animals; xxv, Ethnic Tests. 

PART VII.—Symbols ; xxvi, Sculptured ; xxvil, Inscribed ; xxvimt, History. of Writing, Letters, 
Symbols of Thought. : 

This Book is a resume of the latest studies in Archeology, Ethnology and Anthro- 
pology. It is designed to be a complete analysis of these combined sciences, and a 
classification of ‘the various departments. It treats mainly of the elements, without 
any pretense at original discoveries, but is all the more valuable for the comprehensive 
and compendious manner in which it treats the subject. Nearly ready, 
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the American Antiquarian, 


AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


« Weare happy to have made arrangements, so as to be able to offer the ANTIQUA- 
RIAN with the following periodicals, at reduced rates. 
The money sent to us will be forwarded, and the magazine will be sent directly 
from the office of pnblication. 


** FR aematy PEGUOMLY 6 i.oc occ Adee véctes 
“ Scribner’ s Monthly ” ‘Selb pe ets 
“ Leslie’s Illustrated “ne tIeTS Cais Chee odin 
** Sunday Afternoon i : 
“Tndustrial Art” 
The “ International Review” 
The ‘‘ Historical Magazine”....%)..... é * 00. 6.00. 
‘* Popular Science Monthly”... . 6.00. 
és Popular Science Monthly Supplement”. 3 ¥ ’ ‘ 4.25. 
The “ North American Review”........., .00. J 6.00. 
“‘Appieton’s Journal”... ...5....4...000++ .00. . 4-25. 
*S DUI gcc. « «-point.bolte, dc 90 s-0 ways ‘ ‘ +50. 300. 
“ Littell’s' Living Age”’..............05 .00. : y Q.00. 
“ Lippincott’s Magazine” 
“Sunday Magazine,” Illustrated 
“Good Words,” Illustrated 
“The Contemporary Review” 
“Nineteenth Century” 00. 10.00, 


We have also been able to effect an arrangement with a large number of local 
papers, whereby they are to furnish us with items of discovery and articles of history, 
which will be important to us in making up the different departments of our Journal. 
We hereby also propose to others to send a copy of the ANTIQUARIAN in exchange 
for such numbers as contain items found in their columns which may be useful to our 
readers, and only ask in return the notice of our magazine which is usually accorded 


to other periodicals. 

We have received the Proceedings and Reports of various Academies of Science 
and Historical Societies and many fugitive papers on the subject of Ethnology. We 
desire to make our collection im this direction as perfect as possible, and shall be 
grateful if authors, editors, or'the officers of societies will forward to us any papers 
published by them which may have a bearing on the science. 

Our arrangements’ for- exchange are not yet complete ; but we hope to receive the 
various magazines which are published on this continent and in Europe, so that we 
may refer our readers to every article which appears on the especial subjects to which 
our journal is devoted. 

The ANTIQUARIAN is the only journal of the kind on this continent. We solicit 
the patronage of the American public, that it may be sustained, and that the growing 
Science of Archzeology may be properly represented by it. 

Address all correspondence and exchanges to 


Rev. STEPHEN D. PEET, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
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